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Special Study Institute 
"VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM MODIFICATION" 



February 1, 2, and 3, 1972 
Ramada Inn, Des Mtfines, Towa 



This Special (^Study Institute was part of Iowa's State Plan'.for, the 

Utilization- of, funds .allocated 'to Iowa and authorized by Public Law 91-230, 

Education of Handicapped Act, Part D (Preparation of Personnel in the 

Education of the Handicapped). This, state program is administered by the 

^ * '* ■ \ 

Division of Special Educati^, Pupil Per'sonneT Services Branch, Iowa' State 
***** ' , " 

Department of Public Instruction., ^ ^ 

This document has been prepared in response to the high degree of ^ 
interest among educators in Iowa concerning the topic, "Vocational Evaluation 
and 'Curriculum Mo4ification„_fqr the Mentally Retarded.*' • Although the 
Institute was designed to meet the needs of .i)ersonnel serving the mentally 
retarded, the materials can be easily adapted to serve educators not 
directly serving^ the handicapped. * ^ , ' 

The materials have, been compiled, editSd and summarized to maximize 
their utilization. In addition, it is suggested that the reader contact^an , 
institute par.ticipant (se^ Ap^ndix B) in his geographic area regarding 
questions^ comments and the Effectiveness of specific ideas. 



. Peter A. Malmberg 
^ , Raymond' E. Morley 
• * * 
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ADULT NEEDS OF THE EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 

^ , . - 

Raymond E, Morley ^ " 
.Consultant, Secondary Programs- 

Special' Needs Section / 
Iowa Department of Public Inst ptrctTon"^^ 



The needs of Educable. Mental Retardates (EMR'-s) as they/ relate to ' 
employment ar.e manyfold. In my mind,, they can be classif^ied into two bi:oad 
categories - direct and indirect needs, Direqt needs refer t<* specific 
characte7;/istics of the EMR,^ i.e.,, his or her habits,/attitudys, behavior, 
speed, dexterity, etc. Indirect needs refer to specific services provided* 
the EMR. to expediate his or her. adjustment to employment,, i.e. , educational- 



programs, wc^ experience, medical services, social services, etc. 

There is no doubt that ind;Lrect needs are shared by both the EMR and 
his helpers; professional and nen-prof essional.,- They are shared because 

indirect needs arise from direct needs and therefore, affect more than the 

.'. ^ ' ' / /' * ... 

individual, i.e.,, they especially cause. problems fot other individuals who 

are determined tq help. ^ ) . ** * - v 

In J:his situation, I have choseya, to concentrate upon some indirect ne&m 

% ' / 

that I feel are paramount; ne.eds th^fc are shared by both the, EMR and .his * 

/ ' . " 

work experience coordinator and/or /classroom' teacher.. I think the kind erf 

services we have offered the EMR to- become occupationally adjusted have both 

•V ■ . / ■;' . ■ . ^ ' ^ , 

satisfied needs and' uncovered needs which still have to be* satisfied. 

I. THERE. IS A NEED TO BEGIN TO CHANGE OUR POSITION IN ' 
• ^'TRAGk.ING ALU EMR's INTO LOW LEVEL OCCUPATIONS. 

^ Farber (1*968) has indicated that the EMR population can be identified 
as a "surplus population/' This phenomenon is based 6pon the internal 



H factors^xT^gi^^ social class growth/ An import^t factor influencing 



s^ietal views is*^ ccammuhication. 



If we take' a cloTse look- at how the EMR is being-soW'Eo^ployers, 
we can see why the general publJ^^ a "surplus po^|- 

, ulation"--an econdmicaL,- organizational surplusv;r Not only do the majority 
of EMR' s .coin^^-f1?o^ low incojde families, but, .we promote the placing of ' , 

E^^s^'in occupations which, will lock them, into a low income bracJceV;"^''''"^ 
EMR's are bein^ placed into unskilled'ahd semi-s>ille3 jobs; jobs" wTiit^^^,^^^^^ 
are low paying (Kokaska 1971). This identification and placement appears \ 
to be unjust to some extent. 

Soma research suggests that we could be "missing the boat*' with our ^ 
present policy of placement. Bro*lin (1971) feels the following conclusions 
can be drawn from the literature: (1) that th^ retarded have qntapped 
potential for achi ^vi^ gSfchigh levels of personal, social, and vocaftion^al ' 
^ functioning .than they are presently achieving; (-2-) -^tha^t j^.^given^ tl^^ 
opportunity and bet^r training prograrf|S, the retarded, individual can^ 
reach an increasingly higher level of performance than wks earlier thought^ 
./attainable; (3) that what Ms limited the performance of many retarded 
persons^ Is not their intellectual inability, but^r^ther a lack of 
appropriate opportunities; and (4) that appropriate training techniques 
and the identifioajtion of jobs which the retarded can perform are the key 

« - * • 

to their being able to complete effectively in the job^ market. 

There have been , several studies of employer attitudes toward the 
employment of the EMR (Coh*en 1963), ^HartLage 1965i5 , (Phelps 1965). A' 
Study conducte d by BAlonoyicIi (1968) suggested the follow ing : • . 
(1) A large majority of employers (at least three-foilrths) do not 
--whav,feJ2^sonal experi?ence with employment of retardates or knowledge of 
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• other employers* experieri5:es.» In addition, most employer^ have not had 

* contact .with rehabilitfation agencies serving retardates, of Icnowledge'.of. 
the pre-employment /training woxk they do, ' . . . • «^ 

(2) On the other hand, the employers with most favorable attitudes ♦ 
toward retardates differ from those with less favorable attitudes in that 

" / ^ 

! they, (a) have greater experience -as employers of retardates, (b) know of 
. others who Jhave had, such experience, and (c) ^have had more contact with ^ 

rehabilitation work. • 

- ^ ,\ 

* * X ^\ • 

(3) Attitudes, toward r.etardates are more favorable among personnel 

^ . ' ' . • p • 

workers in larger organiza'tions than among a more .general sampling^of 

managers-. - ' 

(4) . Employers with lower attitudes also ^nd to have itiore rigid ' 
standards of employment. However, a large^ proportion of employers see tlie 
desirability of waving educational standards for those who can demonstrate 
ability in lower skitlejj occupations. ' ' ^ , 

(.5) 'Employers* evaluation of relative strengths and weaknesses Of 
r,etardates. correspond pretty much to generally stated professional opinion. 
Principal factors they see are that the retardates are more resilient to 
m<5nbtonous or unpleasant assignments and are satisfied morfe readily in ♦ 

'0 , • 

their work. They see retardates as being successful mainly in jobs as • 

• ' ' / ■ • ' 

general laborers, porters, maids, janitors, and in generally unskilled 

oecupatiofis. They do not see retardates as succeeding in clerical, retail 

sales, or semi-skilled work. 

(6) Although employers appreciate the need for employment of retardates, 

andjjmahy feel that they haVe jobs retardates can fill, they are not eager to 

■\ get involved in such employment. They do not express a strong desire for 

contact by rehabilitatign Workers and are •somewhat apprehensive abotft 

involvement with them. ' ^ ' * 

♦ * 

10 
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(7) Employers are realistic about tiie econqmic value to their companies 
'of hiring retardates and about their comparabili^ty with normal employees. 

' * y ' ' . ' ■ '^^^ 

Many see them as a good la'Bo^r source only in aj tight labor situation, 

V (8) Employers are somewhat uncertain about insurance problems **connec ted 

. ' ' ' - 1 ■ * . ^' : ' 

with hiring retardates., , • • 

- * / ' * ^ ' . .. 

These observations point up that there is ,a need for^eijiployer exposure 
to the capabilities and actual performance ©f 'retardates, that there is a 

Jieed to educate supervisors of the. special needs of retardates, and that 

• ♦ , ' ' ' ' \ 

there is some significance to the* pre -employment preparation needed by the 

EMR to become acceptable candidates jPor successful emplqyment-r- * . ^ 

It appears at this stage of the ^game that we should concentrate ^on / ' 

creating a reajrisbic but morei .opportune* awareness of the tirainabi'lity and 

employability^ of ^the EMR; * — -n^^'' ' 



II. THERE IS A NEED FOR WORK EXPERIENCE COORDINATORS TO 
ORGANIZE THEMSELVES WITH RESPECT TO HELPINQ EMR's 
BECOME OCCUPATIONALLY ORIENTED. 



A study by Morley (1970) indicated that the problems EMR's experience 

can be due to the procedures of 'operation of a work experienjcis cotfidinator. 

^ ' . \ * 

Variations in procedures of operation of a pro'gram were foUnd to^ be most 

prominent between coordinators in: (a) conducting ' job analysis, (b) con- - 

tact^ng employers, (c) evaluating students, (d) coordinating pubjic * 

relations, and (e) Upgrading themselves and their . programs, p^ta collected 

by meani of a questionnaire indicated that: ' ;' 

(ID Nearly 507. of the responses supported that teacher-coprdina'tors 

did not complete job analysis before placing students on jobs or closely ^ 



cDinp ai,e aTucl Bnir-aM-i-jrty— to— " a r eas. ""^ * ■ . . . .J : , 

f (2) Nearly k07. of -the responses indicated that coordinators do' not 
have an organized approach in'contacting employers. aBout hiring the EMR, 



(3) Over 50% of the responses supported that teacher-coordinators ^ 

either speak occasionally or not at all to .community organizations^ about 

t^e prpgi:am they coordinate. ; * ' 

"'(4) Over .50% of the responses supported that teacher-cbordinatbrs_ 

either occasionally or seldom speak of hew developmeats.whichlcouid.be . 

utilized ^tostfengthen their existing prdgrams. * 

\ 0) 50% of Che responses- supported 'that full-time coordinators did 
i * . • ' * • ' . • ^ * 

JLittle job visitation or visited job sites without the* use of any^ type of 
evaluation format that supervisors could use. • 

■"-^his stu9y suggests that coordinators working under similar program^ 
structures differ in, their approach toward working with students, employers, 
and other prof essi6nals.' Their Approach differs mainly with respect to. ' 

,procedura^l operation. • Much of the differerfce li^es in varied training, 

. .* «,* 

information st>ur^:es, and attitude toward involving oneseif with persons £n 

* . %_".•*■ ♦ 

the community 5nd other professionals in^^feducetion. ' ' • , 

A breakdown in Services is -also indicated *ih a jstudju^y Brolin Ci969'). 

In a followup of ^ost-school retardates he found that 80%^^ofjbhe'ml' s have 

- ^ J, t* — 

potential for satisfactory.- vocational and social'^^ctjllstment. ,His conclusions^ 



f 

?/ere that the EMR d^ontinued Jto fail bec^g^of a lack of public understajiding, 
appropriate educatipn/ housii^g-f'evaluation,^ , training programs, parent* coun- 
seling, .followup. apd-^Che like. ^ «) " , ' . • 

^^J^^s€"^udj.es and others (McAldes 19*6^)^ (Bradshaw 1968), and (Gottweld 
1967) do indicate some. need for further organization to upgrade our .services', 
It appears that the responsibility liffs».with work experience coordinators. 



III. THERE IS A NEED TO BEGIN T.O, SEQUENCE"-CAKEER EDUCATION — ' — 
INTO THE - FULL Ty/ELVE YEARS OR MORE A SPECIAL EDI/CATION ' 
STUDENT WILL SPEND IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 



The national surge to date, is to "careeijize" education for all students - 
not just for a* ^elect few, Spe^cial educators have* used the last 4 years of 



secondary education for a lojig time to orient yout^h to .the 'world of work. We 
ciCnnot fall behind the main reawakening in the e-ducational world - "j:hat 
career education must begin. in the elementary grades." 

* , Major 'theories and research studies are supporting the fact diat we 
should begin ea^ly to orient youth to* ^he world of work. Super (1963) has 
identified the "growth stage" (birtn^jjj^ough 13) through which self -coiicept ' 
is'developed. He is. supported by Gunn (1964) and Simons (1963) \dio have 
found that* by the fourth grade children are beginning to have perceptions of 
oeciipati6n6l prestige simila^^o those of adults. Furthermore, De Fluer 
(I960) 'indicates that 4th grade children have internalized the idea that 
specific and complex skills arie involved in many occupations i 

other authoritifcs have attested to the importance of the^early schbol , 
years in vocational development (H^Stch and Gostar 1961)/, (Rosecrance aiid 
Hayden 1960), (Havighurst 1953), (Hoppo'ck 1967), (Borow 19640. This 
epphasis- is not new. It i^^^^howev^^ strongly activated. 

If special, educators hold, true to^ their philo^t^piliy of educating^ 
students to facilitate community adjustment, then they should nojt fall 



behind in this trend. The sequencing of curriculum from, elementary thrbxigh , 
secondary emphasizing cari^er education should hot be neglected; 

• ' ; , / ' ' , 

IV. IN 'CONJUNCTION WITH HEED, III, THERE IS A NEED FOR \ 
, . ELEMENTARY AND^ SECONgARY TEACHERS* OF EMR's TO BEGIN 
TO SHARE 'THEIR DOMAINS WITH THE' /TEACHERS IN THE 
REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAMS. IN^ THIS INSTANCE, THEY 
SHOULD BE SHARING EFFORTS TO DEVELOP CAREER EDUCATION* 

A recent conference held in Missouri on categorical and non-categoricaT 
aid disclosed the viewpoints of many special education leaders across the ^ 



countryi Strong* support was mustered for special education to move into 

the mainstream of general education. Not only was there support for this 

i I \ * 

movement, but models werd presented to actualize a special education- 
''^regular education joining (Meyen- 1971) % ^ ^ / . 

Since career education will be the main. trend in education for 
tomorrow, it could be a major vehicle to' move special education and 
regular ediJ^ation closer t^ether.,. ' The kind of -information and training 
we ndw offer^peciai students could be offered regular students as well. 
Likewise'^ vocational educators have something to contribute to special 
education. Most research studies and materia! "development in career 
educa-tion is being completed with regular students. Work experience 
coordinators need to reach out and begin, to ask for information in this 
area. - " * . < 

I thj.nk if special education personnel begin to ask for some help and 

** * 

* aid that barriers wilf be broken and inforntation will be^in to be shaced. 



> V. THERE IS A' NEED'' FOR THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER 

TO BECOME AWARE 'OF VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT AND HOW IT 
, ' . CAN .BE-^ USED TO DIRECT EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 



Some research on psychological evaluation has indicated that teachers 
and other professionals misuse information or let it falsely direct 
endeavors /Rosenthal and Jacobson 1968), (Beez 1968), (Sarason 1969). * 

Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) gave all* the children in one elementary 
school a test which they indicated tg teachers was a measure of children's 



reAdinesp jto show an intellectual growth spurt. The investigators later 




gave* each teacher *a lis.t of those in her class whp were s^posed to show 
such spurts! Unknown to t;he. teach^ers, the name's had be^n^ drawn at random. 
That is,, the 4xperiii(ienters chose about twenty per cent ^6f the children's 



14 



names "out of i a hat" from a list of all the childjen in the class and 
arbitr|irfly designated these as* the "potential bloomers .j" ^ 

Later in th0 school year, the investigators rfeturij/ei^ to giVe the'\ 
children the same tesJt again. The test was ^ctually/a. group intellegence 
.^test with which ^feke teachers wex.e not f ami liar ./rhe authors repor^d ' 
that the experimental chiTdfen, i.eTi~lKe-Djrecllcted "bloomers," gained 
significantly more in intelligence than the control children. The • 
prophecy, they claimed, was fulfilled, j 

Beez (1968) carried out an investigation of this kind of phenomenon 
in a controlled teaching situation. Each of sixty summer school graduate 
s.tudents was asked to tutor a five-year-old headstart child for half an 
hour. The first task consisted of teaching the child the recognition of 
as many words or signs (e.g., "stop," I'men") as possibly in ten -minutes. 
Each tutor was sfiown a ^realistic looking but actually contrived psycho- 
^J^6gic-al report^n his c hild. Half of these regorts indicated that th^ 
child had low potential for school learning., the other half that he htad 
high. The reports were assigned at random to both tutors and pupils. 
The group of tujiors who' received the "low" reports w^re comparable in 
terms of teaching eiJ^oerience and educational background to those receiving 
the positively biased reports. Similarly, the, group- of pupils on wfiom 
the negative biased reports were made were comparable, in terms of age and 
vocabulary level to the group on whom "high" reports were made. Tutors 
V7ho were given reports whicj^ indicated a high .expectancy for their^^pupils 
presented more words for their pupils to learn,'; out o*f a possible *twenty 
words they '{>'^esented .an average of about ten, jwhereas for tutors, with . 
reports indicating a low expectancy for their (pupils the average was 

\ ' ' ■ ■ J ■ ■■>. 

about five words presented. The learning achievement of the pupils 



reflected the tutors' expectancy with the "high" group averaging about ♦ 

• six words learne^d to ' three for the "low." jFew "low" tutors and pupils 

performed as- well as "high" tutors and pupils. In short, what the teacher 

believed as a consequence of the prior report influenced the^number of 

words learned by pupils.* Pupil response thus supported t'he teacher's 

initial belief about the pupil, though ^ reality it was directly a 

result of teacher behavior and not pupil competence. Observations 

showed that' fewer words were presented and learned when the teacher's 

expectancy of pupil ability was low, because the teachers spent more 

time explaining and repeating words.. 

• ♦ ' • . - 

Blackman* (1967^^ has indicated that general IQ te*sts, with their 
emphasis* on scholastic skill, may -leave untapped other kinds of ability, 
which may be of great importance in working with the less intelligent. 
Ghiselli and Brown (1951) reviewed studies that reported relationships ^ 
between aptitude tests and some measure of « Jbrainability . Their over-all 
impression was that ^trainability cannot be well predicted by tests of »this 

• ^ s = 1 . . . ^ ^ 

sort. This is tacause the tests do not measure the types of abilities 

^ i * ^ ^ \ ' ' - 

required in training for specific jobs.* Barretit, Relos, and EiseTe, (1965) 

• 4 I 

have founid that IQ does not distinguish between successful and non- 
successful EJMR's. , - > 
Since IQ and apti^tude tests are not good predictors of vocational 

ability, a broader rarige^of ability must be assessed in order that major ' 

*' * ' 

variables tlfat make f or j^ork success with the less intelligent may b^e 
• * • >> 

detected* Major techniques reported in the literature will be covered 
in this worltahop. They are: (J) standardized^ testing, (2) work^sample, 
:(3') job analysis, and (4) work adjustment. ' * . »- 



It seems reasonable to believe *that our ability to help EMR's develop 

their vocational potential will.be qptimized by becoming aware of techniques 

which will allow the determination of skills related to vocational develop- 

» * 

ment or upgrading. .Hopefully, our approach during the ^next few days will 
modify current practices of making vocationaT training and placement 
decisions for EMR workers on little more informa^tion than ail IQ or stereo- 
types held by coordinators, "jparents, employers, or counselors. It is 
anticipated that, an organized approach to evaluation and training \hat » 
attempts to match a person's skills with the specific skill requirements 
of a particular task will do more-^to: (a) integrate the EMR into higher - 

levels of employment, .(b) help organize procedures practi^Je^ by coordinators, 

» ^ " ' - 

(c) help solidify curricular practices, and (d) help develop common grounds 
for communica^tiori with other educational personnel,- 
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EVALUATING THE (VOCATIONAL POTENTIAL 
OF THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 
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It is a fact that the vast majority of persons we^have l^abeled* as 
educable mentally retarded (^NR) could achieve higher levels^jif.-per'sorialV 
social, and vocational functioning if the3Miad^b^tteTr education, training. 



and vocational opportunities, Uitfortunately, tod inany^? rerar'd'edr^ersons . 

continue ;^to fail .because of ^the* lack of public understanding, appropriate 

education, housing, evaluation and ^training programs', parent counseling, u 

and follow-up%,. Secohd.ary education §hould and can be providing programs ' 

to eliminate most of these failures. This paper wilL focus on the need for 

« ' ♦ * * * 

and administration of a 'dynamic, well-conceived vocational/evaluation pfo- ' 

gr^m as an integral part of .secondary education for the EMR,* 

' ' • ' . , , ' ' . . 

.Xt is no sec;ret .that special education, as how practiced, is being % 

blatantly criticized* There axe 'those who feel, that special educa^tion, at, 

least at the secondary level, is no^ adequately meeting the needs qf its 

Students, • .Writers such' as^GoTiSstein (1969) believe there is too much 

emphasis on academic instruction and ^too, little on thie developirif-nt of 

socio-occiipational cpmpeteiv^e. Similar criticiAns recur, even though the 

primary special education innovation at the secondary level during the,- 

past decade has been 'the incorp9ration* of work experience in the high 

school curriculum. These work-study programs brought about the earlier 

involvement of the rehabilitation agency t<fit have limitations as pointed 

out by Hamm^rlynck and Espeseth (1969), ^ * " * '-^ 

• * *' 



ConsequeritiyA pi^9g^^"^^ sevvice<***to the retffrdeV have suffered' 
because of th^ inadequate communication between tlie two special- 
ists. This lev^l of communication has caused sporadic seryices, 
and, consequentrly, inadequate continuity of service to the men- 
tally retarded, as they progressed through the work experiencTe 
program toward independent adult status (p# 49) • 

.The work experience programs havd al^'o involved t:wo other types of 
agencies-- the ejnployment service and sheltered workshops. The employ- 
ment service has been singled out as one of the crucial agencies in* 
rehabilitating the mentally retarded. However, a recent study })y> Smith 



(1970) found that Colorado State Employment Service' c.ounse lor s did not 
feel it was their responsibility to find employment for the mentaj 
*tarded and were not* knowledgeable about mental! retard^^otu Thirty- 
eight percent* of these counselors indicated .th^r^f ten did not have any 

^ . . : * 

working relationship with special class^j^rograms for the EMR» Shfeltered 
workshops have provided vocationajr^valuation,. training, and '.placement 
of many EMR students, relieving participating schools of vocational edu- 
cation responsibilities. But there are limitations. Often .the workshop . 
staff is not as* well- trained in mWCal retardation as the school personnel, 
staff , members frequently are not aware of the student*s background, tior 
have they had the opportunity to observe his functioning over a. long period 
of time as have school personnel. Workshops often do not have enough 
.personnel to giv^ the large number of clients they serve extensive in- 
dividualized assistance. Finally, being work and^ production-oriented, the 
workshops assume a client to have a certain level of vocational maturity,, 
motivation, and experience which the 16, 17, or 18 year aid EMR student • 
m^ not have attained. Often the special education student; could benefit 
more from a vocational evaluation program a^^the^ 

it is my feeling, an^ the feeling of others, that the school must 
assume a larger responsibility for the ^vocational development of its 
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students. If ^ the. job is done correctly, fewer EMR students will need .^e 
setvices of sheltered workshops, DVR, and the emplo3mierit service^vand* th^se 
agencies can concentrate oh seriously vocationally handicapped persons. 
Since most EMR students are nof significantly brain-damaged, or otherwise * 
^^edically disabled, they do have ^many pos^itive -abilities that can be 



converted to vocational assets, Mos.t do have a measured intelligence that 

' / 

reflects a problem in learning, abstract, verbal material such as that 
taught in school but this does not mgan they cannot learn to successfully 

liVe and work in otir society, • ' ' ' * 

' ' ' ' > • 

F6llow-up studies have shown that EMk level students have much more * 
potential than we frequentlyv assume. Unfortunately, as pointed' out by ' 
Kokaska (1970)j> there is still a tendency to placd the mentally retarded' 
„in routine, repetitive, simple, and low-paying job§ when many could work 
successfully in more highly-skilled and highly-paid occupations, St;udies 
such as the one of the U,S, Civil'Seryice (Oswald, *1968) have clearly 



depicted the EMR^s higher potentials, on the occupational ladder," 

Up to thiis point, the extent and quality of vocational programming 
for EMRs in the schools have depended upon the teacher's inclination, 
ingenuit}r,. training,' vocational experience, etc. Despite their lack of 
college preparation in t}ie vocational ar^a, some teachers have developed 
very good vocational programs, OtKer programs are "watered down" with 
sfudents placed on jobs in the community with the hope that some vocational 
skills and interests will develop. One of the major problems that occur 
when DVR is involved is that. th,e counselor of ten^does hot have enough 

^ 

time .to- really get to know the students because of his large caselbad. It 
is the special education teacher who most often is responsible for the 
vocational development, of the student. 
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' The validity of this statement was reflected in a rebent study .we 
conducted at the University of Wisconsin (Stout) of secondary special 
' education teachers of the EMR. Thirty-one major coftipetencies needed 
by teachers of secondary EMR were identified. These were categorized 
into four curricular areas: academic, psycor social, activities of 
daily li^ring, and vocational* A quejstionnaire was ^ent to all secondary 
EMR teachers in Wisconsin asking them to rate the importance of these 



competencies. Seven of the 31 -competencies were given the highest rating 
of "Very Important" and of these, five were vocational competencies. 
Competencies in providing vocational evaluation, work adjustment, job 
seeking skills, job tryouts, and placement :were deemed "Very Important" 
for the teacher to have, t^huis, we. are now in the process of developing 
a teacher training program and an in-service program that will provide 
prospective and practicing secondary teachers of the EMR with these 
skills and knowledges. This workshop then is right in tune with- the , 
needs ojE the times as we 'see .it. Let me briefly cover some points that 
I- feel are important in the .vocational evaluation,' training, and plaC;e.i^ 
.^'^ent of EMR students. More depth will be forthcoming during subsequent 
^sessions of *the workshop./ 

♦ 

s 

V ocational Evaluation . 

Many terms have been used interchangeably when talking about- eval- 
uating a .client's vocational potential, i.-e,,' prevocational evaluation, 
» work, evaluation, rehabilitation evaluation, and vocational evaluation. 
Usually, vocational Valuation and wo^rk adjustment are defined as separ»- 
ate^components of the rehabilitation process. However, imthe\case of 
the mentally retarded, and perhaps of other less experienced individuals. 



I propose that vocational evaluation must include work ajdjustment aspects\ 



before any real concrete statements can be made about the indiyidual's 
vocational potential. Thus, I se6 vocationaT evaluation as consisting of 
the following components: • ' . , * 



Vocational Evaluation * • _ 


1 

Clini(^al assessment 


, 2. 

Work evaluation 


, i.. 

Work adjustment 


4. 

On- the- job- 
' tryout 



IJ Clinical assessment . This assessment consists of four types: 

medicali, social,- educational, and psycho Logical, Medical evaluation coji- 

♦ . # . . - • 

sists of the following assessments: physical capacity, general health, 

brain-damage, vision, hearing, speech, perceptual-motor functioning^ co- 

ofdinationj dexterity, -and any suspected or evidex\t anomalies pr.ecluding 

optimal health and physical functioning. Besides pointing .out limitations 

to voc^itional functioning, indications should be made whether treatment can 

4 

modify or Remedy some or all of them. After the medioal assessments and^ 

# 

treatments, the status of the studervt can bfe ascertained by listing assets 
and limitations as they pertain to vocatipnal planning. Social Evaluation 
is extremely important to one's vocational success. The parent^ are very 
significanT in the success or failure of the retardate, A study I conducted 
a few year;§ ago (Brolin, , 1969)' found the parents mosjt significant to the 
retardate's eventual voca}:ional outcome, .The retardate's social skills, 
interpersonal relationships, care of his personal needs, and ability to 
utilize leisure Lime must be evaluated. The lack of these skills, rather 
than inabili^ty^lo do the job, is the major reason for loss of employment. 



Educational evaluation is important as these skills relate to jobs. Many 
jobs do not require a very high academic level but there is a certaii\ 
levei needed to care for one's everyday affairs. 'Additionally, higher • 
level jobs call for higher academic achievement. Educational evaluation , 
is right in the special education domain. Psycholdgicaf evaluation has ' 
perhaps been overplayed over the years,* as we have 'hoped that the psy- 
chologist could answer questions on vocational -potential which were 
beyond his expertise. 10 scores peruse are really insignificant, ,as far 

! / , ' * ■ 

'as prognosticating the vocational potential of the 'EMR--studies have \ * 

' showii this time and time-again.- Where the psychologist can be of value 
is in ascertaining specific assets- and limitations that are significant 
to evaluating vocational potential," e.g., verbal skills, performance 
skills,, special interests and knowledges, etc. A psychologist' also can , 
contribute an assessment of personality, hopefully omitting meaningless 
diagnostic labels. Thus, the psychologist can be very valuable in pin- 
pointing intellectual and personality strengths and weaknesses for 
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eventual vocational programming. . ' * ^ 

' V ■ . ' . - 

2. Work evaluation ; Thi's assessment consists of the following: 

(a) intake and other counseling interviews, (b) interest,^ dexterity, 

and other, standardized JTOcationar tests, (c) work and -job samples, and.. 

(d) situational as^^sment. ^ . ' * • 

The importance of the interviews should not t)e underestimated. 

Valuable information on interests, needs, knowledges, and personality 

can be 'gleaned..from-thes'e. interviews. Standardized testing is of^^n 

^inappropriate for EMR students due to the verbal ability required or 

inappropriate norm groups. While there have been attempts to deyelop ^ 

less verbal measures such as the Vocational Interest Sophistication 

* ' » 2 . ' 



Assessment (VISA), the Geist Picture Interest Inventory, and' the Job 

Preferencfe^ecord,^ th^validity or all of these*'measures is realji^- 

. ' ^uestiontlfble^pl do noit feel -there really Is any, in-terest test that^ 

can be used with any' sense of confidence, The'^Purdue Pegboafd appears 

to be perhaps the btst, f ine finger dexterity* test to use. The GATB. 
* ' ^ ' -» *«•- 

. shouTd be u;5ed with cautibn despite p recent study in Miuaesota 

(Lpfquist, Dawis, and Weiss, 1970) concludj.ng that it is appropriate, • 

Work samples and job sample's are becoming increasingly important 

, componei\ts of^ the work evaluation process. Work samples are simulated 

'tasks 'of work activities but not replications of any acjtual jobs, A 

job sample*is a model or replication of a job or part of a job that 

exists in industry. Work and job samples range from very^simple tQ 

extremely complex operations. Some of their advantages are: (a) they 

• • * 

are more like ^obs than tests, (b) they are more motivating, less anxiety- - 

praducxng-j—and. more appropriate for peicsons with cultural and language 
disabilities, :(c) they may sample the kctual operations of different jobs, 
and (d) employers are generally more recaptive to clients who score welL 
on work or job samples. Some of the disadvantages are: (a) many clients 
may not take* work samples they feel are related to jobs they do not like, 
(b) it is difficult for^^^y facility to develop enough representative 
job samples for all the major occupational families, (c) samples are 
V. expensive and .time consuming, to develop, and id) there is still much 
- subjective evaluation in their utilization. The Dictionary of Occu^ 
pational Titles (D,0#T.) is a valuable asset, in conducting job analyses 
and developing work arid job samples-, 

/ Situational assessment is the typical technique usee! by ^sheltered 
workshops, and is also oriented toward simulating actual work condi.tions, ^ 
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Instead focasing on specif ia'work skills, as in the work' sample or' r 
job analysis approach, this technique is c^onceriied 'with assessing general 
work habits and behaviors. The cnLieht generally works on sub-contracted 
ptoduction-assembly work which ia fairly simple in nature;* Clients are 
systematically, observed and rated on their work personality and compared 
to those behaviors deemed necessary to secure employment. This approach 
.is considered by many who utili-^e it the most feasible approach* 

3. Work adjustment . This component is an .extremely important as- 
pect'of the vocatipnal 'evaluation process, particularly for the EMR 
'student who is g*enerally inexperienced and unmotivated for the world of 
•work. During the initial work evaluation period,- student deficiencies 
which ijiay preclude successful'entry into the world of work are noted. 
An individual ^^^ork adjustment program is planned for each' student which 
will eliminate these .weaknesses. The work adjustment program provides 
for the (development of adequate physical tolerances, changing of work 
behaviors, ,and the acquisition pf new vocational xelated information and 
experiences. , ^\ . - * * ' 

A simulated work experience setting providing woxk activities and 
Qiophasizing productivity is -one approach to work adjustment training. 
Individual •and group counseling, although difficult to* empirically 
.prove, have been shown to be effective .adjustment techniques. Behavior 
modification has been found to be perhaps the most effective technique 
for use with retarded individuals. The operant cpnditioning approach 
focuses 'on reinforcement to control and shape. behavior. The goal is 
-to alter the client's environment so appropriate behavior's are learned 

^ « 

and maintained- and inadequate behaviors extinguished.^ After a period 
of work adjustment, a more realistic assessment can be madcL^regarding 
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^ the EMR student's vocational strengths, weaknesses, and potentials. 

4# On-^the-job tryouts provide the only truly realistic component 
of the vocational evaluation process. I prefet to rriake OJT separate 
from work evalua'tion because now the student-client is faced^with {Jer- 
forming an actual j^b under the evaluation and supervision of industrial. 
and business ^people. Before placing the student on any -community job, 
a complete job analysis shou 1^ be made of the work to be performed, 
^ Job analysis, to which this workshop will give considerable focus/ 

ig' becomipg much jnore recognized as a valuabl.;:; method .of ^evaluation, 
, Job analysis focuses on describing the work to be performed and on re- 
quired characteristics of the*worker, r, * 

The Department of Labor definition of job analysis is^that it is 
"the process of determining, by observation, interview aijid study, the 
significant worker activities and requirements and the technical and 
environmental factors of a specific job. It is the identification of 
tlie* tasks which comprise the job and the skills, knowledge, abilities, and* 
responsibilities required of thejworker for successful job performance," 
^^s^ Job analysis considers what the Worker does, how he does it, why he does- 
^ it', and the skill involved in doing it. 

The job analyst cin observe a hew employee (or eyaluee) right at the 
work place and- give whatever training and instruction is needed before 
-ju3ging the person's potential for this type of work, Neff- (1970) has 
stated that perhaps "the site of the vocational evaluator ought to be in 
the work place itself," Provided your retarded students are ready for. 
this experience, the actual job tryout will be one of the best methods 

r ' 

of making any real predictions about the student's vocational potential, 

* 

The jot tryout i s the l^st comp onent of the vobationaL evalua.ti6h.pxo.ces.sJ_ 

'* ' ■ ' ' " ' * TP 



If the evaluator .has done hi^ job, the student should be. ready for 
the experience and it should, be most appropriate. It could be devastating 
if the evaluation and work adjustment up to that point have. teen ihsuf- 
ficient because the on-the-job tryout should really reflect the vocational 
capacities of the student. • - , ^ 

Some Considerations . 

In Evaluating the vocational ppten^tial of the mentally retarded, 
it is extremely important to be aware of the following conclusions we 
can draw from research endeavors: * y * • • 

1. As- a group, the retarded canned be (Characterized by^^ny speci-- • 

' » , * * * 

fic personality characteristics.. Because of their deficiency,, however, 
thpy are s^ubjeat to more stresses, conflicts, and frustrations jand thus* 
are more apt to develop behavioral disorders.. ' ' ^ * 

2. The learaing of the mentally retarded -is not- consistently 
inferior to that of "normal.s." The ability to learn cannot be correlated- 
with the ability known as intelligence. IQ is not an adequate predictor 
of the learning of the mentally .retarded. , ^ " ' 

3. The mentally retarded are capal>le of learning more than we often 
think--but often they perform poorly at first.-^ Thus, we must giye them 
more than .one trial on most evaluation measures to ascertain tfteir learn- 
ing potential. . ^ " . 

4. Variables that often affect the learning of the retarded include 

r - 

clarity of directions, significapce of materials- tasks, extent of early 
experiences, ^the method of original learning, and' the length of the • 
retention interval. . 
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5. We *mu3t develop 'appropriate motivational procedures, tea'ch the 

* • ' * * - , . ''-^ 

' * *- ' • ' ^* 

EMR to attend to stimuli (especially ^verbal) , and use spaaed r,a*ther than ^ 
massed learning •techniques. ^ * 

6. Perceptual motor learning may present the most appropriate 
* 4 *' 

training for the mentally retarded, although they still can improve their 

skills in other learning endeavors. ^ . . , 

/ * As secondary special education teachers whose responsibili'ty ±t is to 

direct the vocational evaluation of your stuc^nts, you may be won<Jering ' 

how in the world*^ this can all be done in a reasonable manner. It appears^, 

I'm sure, that you not only have to be a teadher .but a social worker, ' 

psychologist:, counselor, evaluator, . placement specia;list, etc.. This may 

' well be true, but someone has to take this important role and it is going 

to haye to be you if the students are ta be served adequately. 

.To my knowledge, there is, no one measure or combination of measures 

that can, wit% a high degree of accuracy, predict the- vocational potential 

of the mentally re^tarded, or any other group of people for that matter-.^ 

There ha^^^been^ one attempt by the MacDonald Training%Center in Tampa, 

Florida. Af ter^fl\re years of research, they caiAe out with their Vocational 

Capacity Scale (VCS) in 1963 -which^^ci^slsted of eight tests and gating 

scales. There has been just a little researchjT^indlu^^ the VCS 

and the conclusion ijS that it is useful, but far ftom a perfect pre^dic^. 

Many studi^^have been conduc.ted which attempted to determine what 

variables are most significantly related 'to the social and vocational ad- 

justment of retarded^^ persons. The research has pointed but that every , 
\ ' ^ \ " 

variable* studied has usually been found to be a? predictor at one time or 

another.. The type of statistics used^ population sample, outcome criteria', 

contingency. factors, and many other factors have contributed to this 
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phenomenon*. All said and done, . abili-ty to do- tlie job and get alpjig with 

co-workers seem to be important variables, although 1Q, acadeirilc level,'-" 
» * ' * * . *v ' , 

and such factors are. importaat for specific jobs. The interaction of 

«j ' 

client, family, community, and helping agency, va^iables'.all seem to • 
determine the ^retard.a'te' s work adjustment. 



A Vocational Evaluation Model 



How do" we makif any sense out of the mass of data, thait ji^e-'caHect 



on our clients,? Obviously we must have some' systematic f f amewoxk qt 
#• • • . ' ' 

V mpdel under which to operate; One that I would like to suggest for^ 



youB consideration is the Minnesotat Theory Work Adjustment which is ^ 



^ concerned with placing the- individual on an -appropri'ate^Job. Under this 
theory, work adjustment depends on the correspondence between ttie 

individual's work personality^ and the work environment. The individual 

> ^ * 

work personality consists of his abilities and needs; th^ Work environ- 

ment consists of the abilities required for ^a.tisf actbry work perform- 

^ance and^the needs that are potentially satisfiable by the reinforcer 

system, of the job. This can ;be depicted as follows:^ . ' ^ * 



S' . 



Work Personality 



• Abilities 



^Individual/ ) 
Needs | ^ 



Work Environment 



I Ability*Requirem'ent 



I 



[Job. 
I- 



[ Reinfoxcer System 



Satisfactoriness 



Satisfaction 



Work Adjustment 

■:_J • 



When the abilities of the individual correspqnd to the ability require- 
ments* of the job, theje is satisfactoriness; when there is correspondence 
between^the individual's needs ^^nd the. reinforcer system of tlhe job,, there 
is satisfaction. Thus, if there is both satisfactoriness and satisfaction', 
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there is work adjustment and stability of tenure on the job. What are the 
possible measures of the various elements oj^ the theory? , < . 1 

1. "Abilities: Work samples, situational' assessment, on-the-job 

tryoUts, GATB, Purdue P^gboard, ahd..^other -vocational. aptitude 
* t^s^ts-,' :VCS, and the various clinical as.sessments, 

2. Ability requirements: DOT, job oanalysis, Guide to Jobs.for^ 
the Me.ntally'Re1:ard6d, Occupational Adjustment Patterns. 

3. Needs: Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (MIQ), i*nteres,t' 
, ' inventories, personality measures, expressed need^, past 

history, etc. ' ► ' . . 

4. Reinforcer System: Occupational Reinforcer Patterns (ORPs), 
visits tQ job sites. 

^ The Minnesota Theory of Work Adjustment provides a systematic frame- 
work fpr operating a vocational evaluation and placement* program. It 
serves as a metliod for obtaining 'information about work personalities, 
abilities, needs, and work environments in order to find the correspondence 
between aj.1 these factors that V7ill iea'd to -successful wprk adjustment. 

A successful and effective vocational evaluation program can 'be 
designed within the school structure and be complemented by ^n appropriate 
community jbb-site experience.'' By utilizing the techni/jues that I have 
mentioned, you will ,b,e able to enhance the opportunities for our mentally 
retarded citizens. 
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JOB ANALYSIS - ' 
THE KEY TO EFFECTIVE JOB-AND-PEOPLE MATCHING 

f 

George Lawry 
Consultant, Career Educiatioh pivision 
Iowa Department of Public Instruction 



^This discussion will center around the "What," '"How," and "why" of 

job analysis, and will provide a background for practicing basic analysis 

♦ 

'skills. * / , - ' 

- ^Before a mutually understandable discussion can. evolve, certain basic 

definitions mus.t^'be established. Since we're discussing j9b analysis, let's 

define our subject. Job analysis is a systematic way of observing jobs, 

determining the significant worke^t requirements', .physical ^demands and ^* 

environmental conditions, and reporting this information in a concise, usable 

format. In the simplest termsj job analysis can be described .as "Watch" and 

"Ask." Observe the worker at the work site, and ask questions about .any- ' 

thing that's not clear. 

^ Other related definitions which need^ to be established ,at the outset 

of our discussion include: 

Job Task> (Job Duty ) - unit of work activity, forming a significant 
part of a job. 

Position - a, number of like tasks, requiring the services of one worker. 

Job - a pumber of^like positions, with an indication of important 
variables, usually .refers to emplojonent in one particular establishmen|:. 

Occupation - composite jobs, Identifying coinmonv requirements, within 
«an industry or cross industry. " 



To illustrate - The occupation of typist encompasses many different 

lobs involving typing at different establishments. Within one firm, we 
' W 

may find many clerical j^ositions, where workers' perform typing tasks > in 
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various departments and varied related assignments. The depth of analysis 

j)erformed depends upon the use to which the resulting information will be 
is 

put. Time and motion studies require in-depbh task analysis. Worker 
evaluation is dependent upon position analysis, - Job placement and job 
development activities shduld be based primarily on job analysis. The 
development of occupational information, or apy other broiad-based study, 
would' be best served by an occupationaT analysis, which would identify . 
the commonalities in job requirements, but would- also point out the most 
significant variables, » . 

Our discussion 'will be confined to job analysis,^ but the basic tech- 
niques would be applicable to any o£ the other investigative situations, * 

First, let's learn the Job Analysis Formula: ' • * . 

" What - the worker does (the worker actions),- how he^^does 
itfthe machines, materials, equipment, work processes 
involved) and why he does it (the object tive or purpose 
' for the worker action)," • , 

Another more comprehensive explanation of the Job Analysis Formula ex- 

presses i't as "What .the worker does. What gets done. The Machinery, 

Tools," Equipment, Work Aids (MTEWA) and the Materials, Products, S^ubject 

Matter, and Services (MPSMS) involved in the doing," 

* • • * 

With our preliminary definitions out of the way, we can turn directly 

^to our sirbject of how to j)erform a jot analysis. Many different techniques 

for analyzing jobs exist. The methods 1*11 be describing' are quite basic 

and easily learned'. Elaboration -can be added as desired after practice. 

Three basic ingredients of a joli analysis are: 

(1) Identification (2) Work Performed (3) Performance Requirements 

Each of . these factors will be. brief ly- .discussed and explained. 



IDENTIFICATION : The job title(s), industry, firm name, and other* 

background data desired by .the analyst. Usually, the Dictionary , of Occu- 

patiotial Titled (DOT) is the best source for'a standardized job title. 

,You will also want to enter the employer's job titl% (EJT), to form a base 

for mutual understanding. You may want to identify the type of establish- 
es • ^ 

ment, e.g., bank, service station, job printer, etc., in order to set up a 

\ 4 * ' 

job development and" placement file by industry. The name of the firm, and 

possibly the identification of the individual responsible for hiring may 

also be helpful. (See Sample #1) 

' «• ' - *. 

WORK PERFORMED ; This is: the ''meat" of ,the job analysis, in terms of 
the importance of* the data. Thus, it deserves our major emphasis and 
attention. This is the section that brings the job analysis formula into 
play, and challenges you to develop and strengthen your abilities ^to ^ 
observe, to question, and to summarize the information you discover con-* ' 
cisely and meaningfully. 

Information on job .requirements can be obtained in many ways. You may 
read DOT definitions, study plant job descriptiprjs, read job guides, job 
briefs, or other types'^-of occupational information. If you want to develop 
a job for X worker with Y employer, howiaver, you need to know exactly what 
the job requi^Jjkents and working conditions are a_t that specific job site . 

The best source of job information is an on-the-spot visit, with opportunity 

\ 

to observe the work being performed, and to question the employer, super- 
visor(s) arid worker (s). 

Before visiting the firm, you should call for an appointment, -explain 
the purpose far y^r visit, and abk that workers^ being observed, supervisors, 
and union representatives (if appropriate) be informed as to the reason for 
the job study. Public relations efforts at this point can be most helpful 



in preventing apprehension and anxiety among workers who find their jobs 
under scrutiny* 

Ideally,- you should study background materials- prior to the'visi- 

$ 

tatlion. Such materials might include company brochures, and DOT or 

* • 
other job descriptions for the jobs you will be studying. Such advance 

preparation will allow you to capitalize ^on the observation and to ask 

more pertinent questions, v ; 7 • 

If this is your first visit i:o the firm, you should ask for a ,plant - 
'tour prior to the observation. This will help y9u see the specifc job 
in relation to. all of the other jobs in the plant, and may provide tips 
for subsequent job development and placement efforts. ''"'^^"'^ 

JOB OBSERVATION ; Be Courteous," alert, and to- the-point; Spend 

enough time to -obtain the pertinent information, but don*' t be disruptive. 

'* . " < 

Many workers are on an incentive plan, pr tight production schedule, <>nd. 
both the employer and employees will resent long interruptions. 

Be aware of the surroundings in which the job i% performed, i.e©, 

the lighting, temperature, noise level , etc. Notice whether the worker 

• " / ' 

stands or sits, whether he must lift or carry,, and discover what other 

/ i)hysical* demands are involved in the woirk perfo^manceo * i 
' ' ' . ' ' ' . . . - ^ " : ' 

Try to establish the f low-of'-work , i.e.," the sequence in which the* 
• * 
tasks are performed. Job structures range from cyclical iobs > where 

there is a set pattern of taskis, and a short work cycle - to the functionaj|* 

job , where there is no established task pattern)*^and only a small portion 

of the complete work cycle can.be observed during- one -visit. Cyclical 

" • ■• . ■ . . *. ■ . ' t ' 

jobs include assemblers, machine tendei^s ,and operators, and such clerical 
jobs as typists and file clerks. Fi^nctional job categorsj^^s-^may inclujie 

craftsmen, highly skilled clerical and technical workers,' as weil as 



managerial and professional jobs. Obviously, your job analysis technique 
will vary with the type of job; since information on cyclical jobs may be 
obtainecf primarily b L^atching , while the functional job will entail much 
more Asking to discover the job requirements not present during; the 
observation^ 

Do noX ' take copious notes during the bb'servatidn or interview. Use 
a checklist oir similar format to record essential information, and use your 
time to look, ask, and listen, (See Sample #2) 

If mo^e tjiari one worker is performing the same job, ^atch 'several 
different individuals and, try ;to pick the average worker,,. Gearing your 
observation to an unusually slow jor to an unusually capable worker may dis- 
tort the job requirements picture which you obtain, . 



WRITING THE WORK PERFORMED SECTION 



1, Organize the major tasks, or job elements, according ^to the flow- - 
bf-wbrk, e.g,, geitang' materials, starting machine, tending macl>inej off- 
bearing, disposition of materials to next work station, etc, ^ If the worker 
must consylt recipes, blueprints, specifications or'other form of instructions 
before .proceeding, this should be noted, 

,2, Begin each statement with present tepise, worker action vethj e,g,, 
tends, operates, positions, inspects, instructs, etc, D.escribe what-^lie * 
worker, does, not the machine action, e,g,, "Tends mills to knead, mix,*, and 
blend rubber for further processings" The worker is involved only with the 
tending > while the machine performs ,tK6 rest of the function. 

3, Omit, articles (a, ah, the) and all other words not pertinent/ Avoid 
vague descriptions sjuch as large, small, heavy, etc. If ^ize or weight is 
important in understanding the worker action, express the dimensions or 



pounds involved. Otherwise, jpriiit such ^infoj-toation from the Work Per- 
► formed section, and cover such data in the Physical Demands secti'on. 

4«» Avoid the word "uses'* as worker action verb. Instead, select 
^ verb which depicts the worker action, such as "Asseinbles widget, using 
handtoois such as screwdriver, wrench,* and pliers#" ^ ^ 

5. Introduce the description with a summary statement which- 
identifies the job, ;distinguishes it from other jobs, and answers the 
'"What," "How" and "Why" questions. Example: "Tends any of variety, of 
machine tools, such as lathes, drill presses, milling machines, gritiders, 
01^ special purpose machines to -machine metal WQrkpieces to specifications 
on production bases," Does this DOT summarizing sentence answer the JA. 
Formula questions and perform the other ^functions of an introductory 
statement? - / . ^ ' ' 

6. ' For ease in reading, divide the*major tasks into numbered 

« ' ' \ ^ * ' * , 1 

paragraphs, ' . ' ' ■ 

7« If task paragraph is lengthy and complex, begin with flag state- 

** 

ment,. such as "Prepares materials," "Tends machine," "Maintains equipment 

6 tc , x" ' 

8, If helpful^, indicate the comparative amount of time involved 
with each task and the percentage of skill involved, with skill expressed 
in a 3-point gradation, .e,g, , l-le,ast difficult, 2- intermediate, 3-most 
difficult. Regardless of a joly^s skill level, it will contain "3" tasks 
and "1" tasks. This information may be of value in restructuring a jot 
to illustrate or* demonstrate the demands o£ the job, 

PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS" SECTION 

This section of the analysis describes the slcills, knowledges, and 



abilities required £br the tasks described in the Work Performed segment. 

Amoikg the factors you may want to consider are:- ' 

' ' t * ' 

1>. Responsible For : Consider whether wotker is responsible for 

'1 * ' - . 'I 

such factors as the quantity or quality of pro4uction,, public image of 

i- ' ' 

the fijcm, his own or other worker's safety-, maintenance of equipment j 
supi^rvisiori over others, or cooperation with others. > r 

,2. Job Knowledge ; Describe any knowledges of processes^ formulas, 
materials, etc., .the worker 'must possess to perform. This segment can be 
related to the "Analysis of Job Requirements" form. 

.3. Judgment ; Detemine whether worker must use own judgment, or 
.whether the job is so prescribed and Structured that no decisions are 
r^equired. 

4. Degree of Supervision : . . ^ 
* 5. Are work tasks repetitive , routing , or varied? 

6; Machine "Controls ' - left hand,' right hand, both hand, hands-and- 

feet? 

7. Advancement Opportunities ;"^ Outline possibilities for promotion 

c * , 

ox. transfer. 

* » • * > 

- ^ ' PHYSICAL DEMANDS AND. ENVlOftWlENTAL CONDITIONS 

Complete this form or similar format, and comment on the most jsigni- 
ficant demands for this job. ' . „ 

TO SUMMARIZE , • ' • ^ 

» « , 

1. Job,, analysis i's the best method of obtaining accurate job requite- 

ments information for job development, job placement, and curriculum develop 

ment ft>r vocational- technical programs. • , - ' 



T. Job information can best be ob.tained at, the job site, through 
^ , ' ' *' ' 

personal visitation, ^ • 

3. Both the employer and yorkers on the job to be observed should be 
informed in advice of the purposes of the visit. 

4. When -observing jobs, 'determine the f low-of-work, and note, physical 

demands and working conditions, using a checklist' rather than taking 

extensive notes. ' / ' <: 

* ^ ^ 

5. Each job descripjt^ion should contain 'thre^ sections: Identification 
' • • 

Work Performed, and Pepf'ormance Requirements. 

6. Preface th^ Work Performed material with an Introductory State- 
meht, to identify the.Jpb, .and distinguish it from other jobs-. 

7. / Provide a task description for each major task, identifying the ■ 
What, How and Why of worker actions. -"Start each sentence 'with expressive 
worker. action* 'verbs^ and prune all excess words. . 

8. Describe the P^rformanqe Requirements deemed most appropriate^ 

* 9^ Prepare the "Physical Dgmands and Environmental Conditions" form. 
10. .If desired, prepare the "Analysis of Job Requirements" form, to 
identify the most basic skills and abilities required for job performance. 
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Sample #1 , . ' . v 

JOBPROFILE 

V 

IDENTIFICATION ' . " / - ' 

DOT Title(^) * DOT Code(s.) ^ Employer's Job Title(s) 

Name of Firm * Address Person to See ^ TelepTione 

Union ^ ^ Starting^ Salary Fringe Benefits 



WORK PERFORMED 



Sample #1 (cont») 

/ 

PERFORMAKCE- REQUIREMENTS 



Responsible For : 



Job KnowledRe : 



Judgment Required : 



Type of Supervision : 



Type of Work (Repetitive, Routine, ^or Varied): 



Advancement Opportunities : 



Other Requirements (Analysis of Job Requirements Attached?) 



Employer Tests : 
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Sample #2/ ; 

JOB TITLE (Plant Title)_ 
Alternate Titles ^ 



JOB ANALYSIS CHECKLIGT 



EMPLOYEK^ REQUIREMENTS 



Education 

8th Grade , 

2 years High School , 
H.S. Graduate ' . ^ ~ 

Apprenticeship (years) 
Technical or Busines-s sch6ol_ 
Co liege Gra^dua te 
Type of Degree 



- , Experience/TtainjLng: 
30 days or les s " ^ ' • 

3-6 -months J ' ' 

1-3 years 

3-5 years_^^ 

over 5 ye'ars ^ 



Amount and type of 

Training required^ 



JOB SUMMARY ( WHAT > HOW, WHY) 



Machines Operated (slpecj.fy)! 

Measuring Devices Used (specify) 



Specific Skills Required (stich as weldi^ng, blueprint reading, plumbing, etc.) 

Knowledge' of Foifmulas or Processes (specif y) r ' , y ^ ^ 

Is Machine Operator Responsible for: 



Set-up 
.MajoY Repair 



Minor repair/adjustment. 
Lubrication 



Other Required Job. Duties Not Observed (specify) :_ 



Strength Requirement 



S - Sedentary (to 10#) 
L - Light (to 20#) 
M - Medium (to 50#) 
H - Heavy (to 100#) 
VH- Very Heavy (ove^ lOOjf) 



PHYSICAL DEIMANDS 

Occasionally * 
(less than i/3 of "time) 



Frequently 
• 1/3-2/3 



Continuously 
Over 2/3 



.HAZARDS 



No Hazard s ^ 

Mechanical Hazards 

EnyironmernEHr-Ha^ards 



Safety Devices 

Fumes Odors 



Protective Clofehing . 



Mi^ts 



Heat 



. SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE, ABILITIES - ' 

Responsible for (indicate monetary value and results of negligence) : 
Care of Equipment_ 



Appearance and/jr quality of product^ 

Supervision of o±hers . 

Safety of othjsrs ^ \ ^ 



Cooperation of others^ 



Other responsibilities (specify)^ 
Jpb Relationships: 

Promoted' From 

Promoted To 



Supervised by_ 



Sup^ervises (number of workers and titVes)^ 



Cold- 



Sample #3 



Name pf Firm(s): 
DOT Title and Code: 
Plant Title: 



ANALYSIS. OF JOB REQUIREMENTS 



Indicate the importance of eacH job element by looting the frequency 
with which it occurs. 

N -7 Element NOT requijred for successful job pe;r,f ormance, 

.0 r- Element required occasionally , 

F Element frequently required, \ , - 

• C Element constantly required, ' ^ . ^ 



Job Requirements* 



Fre- 
quency 



Job Requirements 



Fre^ 
queticy 



1/ COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS' 
A, Adding 



B, Subtracting 



MAfilPULATIVE SKILLS • 
*A, For simple hand tools 
^ and utensils . 



-G ^-Mu 1 tip lying 



D, wDividing 



E, Simple Fractions 



2,. MEASUREMENT SKILLS * ' 
A»- Number* Recognition 



*B, Operation of simple 
machines, manipulating 
'^controls and making 
minor adjustments. 



C, Operating cash register 



B, Change Making 



C, Price Evaluation , 



Do Uae rulers or tape 
measures 



*D, Performing 'hand work, 
operations such a€ 
folding, sorting, ^ ^ 
s-licing, dssemb^ling, 
. etc,"^ ' 



*E» Use of simple guages 



*F» Use of kitchen measuring 
devices 



*E, Operate and service 
mbtor vehicles 



6. 



3 , /COMMUNICATION SKILLS . 
A,- Reading^ r labels or 
vr i t tenrrlTis^tru c±ion s 



B„ 



Following recipe^ 
instructions. 



MISCELLANEOUS SKILLS 
•A, Ability to work with 
tools and. equipment 
safely ' 



Comprehending oral 
instructions 



B, Ability to accept re- 
V sponsibility for safety 
of self and others 



^D, 

Fo 



Writing brief notations 



Writing, customer' s order 



C, Ability to work ,in 
harmony with others 



Xa Iking' with supervisor 
and/or co-workers 



ik 
•J, 



Talking with public 



D, Willingness to accept 
responsibility for 
handling of money 



Ability to use alphabet 



Use of telephone 



E, Ability to work under 
c^lose supervision 



Us^ of telephone ,direc- 
tory^ , 



F, Ability^ to work inde- 
pendently or under gen- 
eral supervision 



4. PERSpNAL ATTRIBUTES 
*A, Suitable 'attire 



7. OTHER SPECIFIC SKILLS 
Describe: 



*B, Hygienic requir^ements 



C, Pleasant Manner 



D, Poise 



'E. Tact in Dealing with 
Public 



* Specify on reverse sid^*. 



Sample #4 



JOB ANALYSIS ~ Style pf -Writing . 
WORK PERFORMED Section (JOB SUMMARY) 



Sentence Structure 



Each sentence in "this section answers the 3 basic questions of't:he job 
analysis formula'^ > . ^ ' 

What does the worker do?" (Specific action taken) 

How does he do it? (Methbds \ised and knowledge applied)- 

Why does he do it? ,(Purpose of job) 



II. Use of Words ' 



A# , Avoid vague, general words subject to xx\axiy interpretations* 

Bi; Select meaningful, accurate, descriptive worker action verbs 
such as the /following: - ^ 



Physcial Action Verbs 



Mental Action Verbs 



'adjusts 
advances 


feeds 


removes * 


coordinates 


files 


repairs 


, correc.ts 


alines 


, forges 


sands 


devisees 


attaches 


fuses 


screws 


' directs 


bends 


grooves 


» shapes • ' 


, determines 


. binds 


hammers 


slots 

< 


evaluates- 


bolts* . 


hones 


solders 


inspects 


chamfers 


inserts 


sorts 


instructs 


clamps 


mi ters 


splices 


oversees 


-coins 


perf6ratds' 


sychronizes 


persuades 


compresses 


places 


taps 


suggests 


covers 


. planes 


transports ^ . 


tests 


^ creases 


polishes 


tumbles 


verifies 


,^ills 


•positions 


- weighs oiit 




erects 


punches 


welds 




exfcVudes 




winds 





Obviously, thi^ list is not aid-inclusive, but may prove helpful in 
selecting expressive, explanatory verbs • ' / 
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Sample #5 . * 



NAME OF FIRHOs), 



PHYSICAL DEMANDS AND ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 



JOB TITLE 



DOT TITLE AND CODE 



PHYSICAL DEMANDS 



COMMENTS 



I. STRENGTH 

a. Standing 
* Walking _ 
Sitting _ 



_7. 
7. 



b. Lifting 



Frequericy ^Weight' 



Carrying 

Pushing ^ 

Pulling 



CLIMBING 
\ BALANCING 



3. \STOOPING ^ 
^ KNEELING 
CROUCHING 
CRAWLING 



4. REACHING 
. " . HANDLING 
, FINdERING 
FEELING 



5.^ TALKING ^ r ' 

Ordinary ^ 

Other ^ ' 

HEARING" . ' • ^ 

Ordinary Conversation^ 
Other Sounds 



6. 



' SEEING 

Near Vision_ 
Par Vision . 



Depth Perception_ 
Color Vision 



RATINGS: PHYSICAL DEMANDS: 



SwL*M H VH.2 3 k 5 6 



STRENGTH REQUIREMENT: S - Sedentary (.to 10#), L - Light (to 20#), 
M - Medium Cto 50^0, H - Heavy (to*100#), VH - Very Heavy (over 100#) 

FPQUENCY 'SCALE: 0 - Occasionally, less than 1/3 of, time, F - Frequently 
1/3 7 2/3> £ - Continuously, over 2/3 ' - 
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Sample #5 .(cont.) 



ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 



FREQUENCY 



COMMENTS 



— > V>- 



1.- ENVIRONMENT. 

Inside 

• Outside 7. 



2. EXTREME COLD WITH OR 
WITHOUT TEMPERATURE 
CHANGES 



3. EXTREME HEAT WITH OR 
WITHOUT TEMPERATURE 
CHANGES ' I 



4. WET AND/OR HUMID 



5,,. ' NOISE 

Injurious to ears 



Distracting for type 
of work performed 



HAZARDS- 
. Mech'anlcal^^ 
EIectricaI_ 
Burns 



Explosives_2_ 



Radiant Energy_ 
Other 



c 



ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 

Fume s 

Odors ^_ 

MI^JLS \ • . 

Gase s' ' t ' 

Di/sts 



Poof Ventiliation ' 
Other 



^ 



w i ] — 

.RATINGS: > Work Conditions: . Ins'iSe Outside Both 2 3 4 5 6 7 



PROTECTIVE CLOTHING OR PERSONAL DEVICES FURNISHED OR REQUIRED 
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MATCHING STUDENTS WITH iJOBS . ^ 
A REAL challenge" ' ^ ^■ 



George Lawry 
Consultant,, Career Education Division • 
Iowa Department of Public" Instruction 



Matching students or clients with jobs should rffever become a 
mechanical process of simply balancing facts regarding employer re- 
quirements with facts regarding client capabilities. Students are 
individuals, each with his or her. unique, mixture of problems and 
^capabilities. Accordingly, objective data can never fully substitute 
for the knowledge and judgment ot experienced coordinators in develop- 
ing appropriate jobs or work experience station. 

However, systematic use of job requirement data and ability - 
assessment information can greatly facilitate the matching process,, 
anil minimize the amount of trial *and erro^ involved. 

The first step, job analysis, has been discussed; If a form such 
as the "Analysis of Job Requirements" can be completed, to indicate . 
the most basic ^tasks req^uired, this data will be a good supplement to . 
the job profile, and a handy tool for job. development, ^ or 5<7hen discussing 
possible job re- structuring with the employers. 

^. ^"We then proceed to the, student, or client, 'and examine case sum- 
maries or othet^reports to examine or develop the student ability profile 
Again if the .form ."appraisal of abilities" or similar format is available 
or can be readily developed from case history summaries arii reports, this 
data arrangement will petmit a quick comparison of basic job require- 
ments and basic student abilities. ..These analysis and appraisal f6rms 

are merely a suggested arrangemen't of data fot ready reference,- and could 

/ • ' 

be modified or altered as needed. ' ^ 

. ' • 49 ;2 •. ■ 



Many tool-s^and devices are helpful in^ assessing the individual's 

ft 

•> ' ^ 
capabilities and in comparing thi^ information with available information 

about jobs. This discussion will be centered -around what I consider one of 

the most useful work^aids, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DO/T)# 

Actually" this publication represents a series of volumes each with its own 

particular contribution to counseling, job development and placement. 

Just a brief comment on the, background of the DOT, ^^^This instrument 
represents what I consider the most complete job classif ic^ition system now 
available anywhere,^ It is a valuable tool for obtaining job information, 
for coding and classifying^ occupations, for developing job clusters, arid 
for developing base materials for guidance and job development, ^ 

The^DOT job definitions were developed by frained full-time occupational 
atialysts who performed on-site job analyses (each job was investigated by 
different an;^lysts^in differ.ent parts of the nation, and. then a composite 
definition and rating system developed)*. Volume -^I of the DOT contains the- 
job titles^ codes, ^definitions, and alternate, titles for over 23,000 

different jobs bearing more than 35,000 job titles. 

■ ^ '/ . - 

The digits of the code number go 'much, farther than simply identifying 

» ' , > " * 

the specific job for classification purposes. With, just a little practice, 

\ ' ■ . . ■ • ' ^ . ' 

J^,u can 'discover a considerable amount of job information from the code 

number alone, . ^o illustrate, the first three digits of the ctJde represent ^ 

if 

the occupational group arrangement, and identify the job in terms of, work 
field, material, product, service and/or industry, the first digit: indicates 
one^ of 9 t>ccupational categories^ while the next* two add^ extra details, • 

However, the part of tjhe code most important to guidance and job devel- 
opment and placement .work is the' last 3 digits. This part*of Che code 
relates to the concept that every job requires the worker to function to 

so " . 



data, people, and things, in varying ^clegrees. The 4th digit represents 

1)ata and provides a hierarchy of functions ranging from "No, Significanb 

Relationship" to the* highest function of ^^Synthesizing," People, the 

5th digit, includes functions ranging up to "Mentoring," while the 6th 

* ' ' * 

digit, things, indicates functions from "Handling," through "Manipulating" 
and culminating with "Setting-Up." These/ worker functions then serve as 
the^ basis for grouping or clustering jobs into "Worker Trait Groupa" with 
. common functions and similar significant requirements. The worker traits 
arrangement begins with the 22 Areas of Wprk, and is then subdivided into 
the Worker Trait Groups, aach with its narrative description, qualifi- 
cations prof ile, . list of related classifications, and the grouping of , 
occupations within that particular arrangement. Information concerning 
the work performed, worke;r requirements, clues for relating applicants and 
requirements, and training and methdds of entry are included in the 
narrative fpr each Worker Traits Group, The Qualifications Profile 
indicates the* following characteristics^of the jobs within a^given Group: 
General Education Development, Specific Vocational Preparation, Aptitudes, 
Interests, Temperaments, and Physical Demands, All of this information 
is fo\ind in Volume II of the DOT, - - • . \ 

Supplement I to the DOT lists mos.t of , th'ese characteristics for 

^ery job in the DOT in numerical order. Supplement II, whi,ch. should be 

> - . ^ - 

most helpful *to you in your work^ has the characteristics arranged by^ 

Worker Trait Group and then by individual occupation,' 

^ This long-winded introduction was provided to pave the. wdy for th^ 

initial approach to job matching, i,e,, exploring the varied-possibilities 

for the student. For example,' assume that the studenty^as had food 

service experience or training as a Kitchen Helper, The DOT code for this 



job would be 318. 8?7, with the digits 318 indicating Service occupations 
and. Kit6hen Wdrk specifically, while the 887 indicates the "Handling" ^ ^ 
Worker Traits group. This group is located on page 360-369 o^ Volume II 
of the .DOT. Referring to this section, we find the !conimon characteristics 



for a very lar^e numbed of jobs. If necessary, we could then I turn to 
Supplement 2, and examine the listing of worker character:i^tics for each 
individual job in this worker, traits group. By reviewing] the case infor- 

, I " ■ - • 

mation for the students, we should be able to narrow down the search for 

specific jobs which have- similai; characteristics. Obviously, the final 

J ^ 

step i/s to lopate and analyze jobs locally which 'might be suitable. 

This process actually occurs much more rapidly than, would seem 
possible from this lengthy discussion.* As with. any technique or skill, 
repeated practice soon develops expertise. * ^ 

'.Use of^sim^le formats such as the Analysis of Job Requii?ements and 
the Appraisal of Abilities will facilitate the final matching process by 
graphlca^y illustrating the characteristics^ of both the student and the^ 
job. " - ' . . 

To' summarize, job matching is ndt complicated.. The ingredients re- 
quired are: a systematic organization "of significant information about 
the student and the job, generous doses of common sense, and sound ; 
intuition. 

Generalized job information can be obtained from the various volumes 
of the Dictioiiary of Occupational Titles » job descriptions, and other , 
similar materials. Specific *job requirements information can be derived 
from job analyses. * - 

Student appraisals furnish many different types of essential job 
matching data. 'These data may be obtained by psychological and woilc 
sampling testsV by observation,^ and by clinical diagnosis. 



' Job .m§t,ching can statt^by ^exploring characteristics' needed fox;^ 
^ clusters of jobs, narrowing do.wn to several ^specific jobs, arid finally 
•determining which of these jobs may be available locally. Final job " 
matchin|^ may often involve assisting the employer to restructure the 
job, modifying tasks slightly so that the worker may more easily adapt 
td the job requirements. 

• Job/student ma.tcHing is challenging* and often frustrating, but an 
effective matching of individual and j'ob can be one of your job's most 
rewarding and satisfying experiences.. 



/ 
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Sample v 



APf>RAISAL OF ABILITIES 



Name 



.-4 



ERIC 





POSSESSED 
AiPPLlCAHT 




YES 


NO 






• 












* > 


^3* Abl^ to Tpad and lindpr^tand numbpi's on 
rulers, -gauges, and other simple devices. 








' ^ \ ^ ' ^^"^ 

4, Can conmiunicat^i^rally/. 




f 




5. Can read, labels, recipes and instructions. 








Q« V^dll WJl^ Ue bXlUpjLe JLllOUXrUCLXUllb IIU UdLlUllo 
' • , ' ■ - 








•*7. Can manipulate appropr.iate'"tb'ols safely, 

\ - ^ 






1 


*8«'Can operate a^jnrppriate simple machines 
. — Jland apparatus* ..\. 






i 


9. Has good personal, a^pear^nce, neat, cleari^ 
etc/ 1 . \ ' ' 




• r 




10* Adapts to change.: a. withxdifficuLfey \, 








' .b. moderately ■* 


* 






c. easily. 








11, Concentrates amid, distractions, ^ * 






' J 


12. Maintains' composure under tension. 
i II * 








13. Works easily with p^opleo 


V 






14. Reliable, p^romi)t and punctual. Foljows an 
assignmen^t through to completion. 


/ 






15. Able to meet and deal with 1:He" public. ^ 








16. Able to work under close supervision. 








17. Able to work alone, .with only general 
^ supervision. ' ' ; 


* *i 






18. Efficient in use of expendable supplies. 

: 1 






♦ # 


19. Remembers more than one instruction at a 
time* * ^ 






CI 


20. Able to use telephone 








21. Able to use telephone dii;^ctory. 


\ 






22. Able to adjust socially to coitaunity. 








23. Has ^ 3ure time outlets. < 






t * 


24. Knows and -can use alphabet. 

1 .j^ 


K 




If 

% 


'25. Able, to >operate and/or service motor 
•vehicles. ' 









Sample #1 (cont.) 



JOB KNOWLEDGE f ■ 



1 



JUDGEMENT: 



INITIATIVE: 



ADAPTABILITY: 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS (Appearance, quality of voice, etc.) 



TEMPERAMENT & INTERESTS: 



FiTUDES: 



GENERAL (Communicative ability, able to handle- confidential data 



EXPANSION OF JOB DUTIES: 



INTRODUCTION 



vocatioml Evaluation through the 
use of work sameles . 



Dennis^ L. Krehbiel 
•Supervisor, Career Exploration Center 
Area XI Community College*^ 
Ankeny, Iowa 



Work is no Longer only a means of earning a living and providing for 
ones own physical well-being. I^t actually has become a way by .which man 
finds his identity in society. The number of workers involyed in production 
goes dpwn steadily, Thi& means then that the one significant thing, in 
terms of our changed society, is^ that education becomes the 'link between the 
individual and work, or the link between an individual and his place in • 
society. 

The employment situation today is 'one in which many of the country's 
most educated and talented people are unemployed. This makfes it much more 
difficult on the mental^retardate - unless - we know how and have workable 
systems for' assisting these people in findings their place to contribute in 
our world of work. Our society insists that everyone' works. Our whole 
educatiotial sys.tem preparers a person to go bo work. However, we know that, 
few high school graduates are prepared for their place in society upon 
leaving high school. This must not happen to the person disabled by mental 
retardation. Our goal with MR's i^ to help them find what kind of work 

V 

they best qualify foro Vocational evaluation'and exploration through work 
sampling can help in this endeavor. 

During the growth and exploration stages of a person's life, -the 
individual is engaged in learning about himself and trying new experiences 



to determine the kind of person he wishes to be and become. • To make the^^ 
best decisions for himself the individual mu^t know himself, ^something 
^ about L'he occupational world and its demands, and something about the 
relationship between his characteristics and those required by occupations* 

The mentally retarded's experiences are most , of ten' very limited. 
It is the schools/, responsibility to help provide experience that will 
permit the individual to learn ab'but himself and the occupational world* 
However, this must be done on a standard and level they understand. ' ^ 
The mentally retarded need traiViing mqre than the other students. Our 
schools must prepare them for ent;ry level jobs. . The schools- must help 
in the transition f|rom* school to work.^The work sampling system can 
be useful in accomplishing this. * 



DEFINITION 

The terms "vocational evaluation'* and "work evaluation'^^are often 
'used^ interch'^ngeably and equivalent. Usually, however,, vocational 
evaluation is defined as consisting of evaluation for pertinent medical, 
psychological, vocational, educational, cultural, social and . environ- 
mental factors. Work evaluation, on the other hand, is never defined 
in these broad concepts. It usually refers to the evaluation of an ' 
individual's vocational strengths and weaknessjes through the utilJL- 
zatiop of work, real or simulated. >For our ptirpose l^ere, vocational ^ 
and work evaluation will be considered synonymous. It will consist 
of assessment of strengths and weaknesses and provide work exploration, 
primarily through work samples. ^ * 

l(ationaie for Work Samples ^ • , 

This paper is concerned primarily with the EMR's, fiducable 
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' Mentally Retarded. Where did this term come from? What does it meaiv? 
Unfortunately, it doesn't^have the same connotation for all people. Some 
people will ass'ume that a mentally retarded person has no abilities. Of 

' .course, all pf us who work with EMR's, know this is not ttue. I question 
whether we should even be putting these labels on students at all. They 
are given this label because they have demonstrated a lack of academic 
talent.^ Is this to say that they don't have any other talents? I don't 
think so. We have had mentally retarded youngsters in the Career 
Exploration Center wha^ have ^d^onstra ted strong mechanical abilities. 
Some have demonstrated abilities in other areas, depending on their ^ 
interest. There are Indications that intelligence is made up of many 

, different factors. Guilford has classified 120 factors of human intel- 

ligence (Guilford 1967), over half of which ther.e are now, tests for. 

Only one o.f these factors is classified as academic talent. Thurstone 

has identified seyen separate factors of intelligence, ' viz. , verbal 

"boinprehension, word fluency, numerical ability, space visualization, 

♦ 

memory, perce|)tional ability and reasoning. Other researchers have also 
found that intelligence is made up of many factors. . In view of this 
evidence |We are probably doing great injustice to pepple lacking 
academic talents. If we are .going to label students as mentally, 
retarded, we had better be prepared to identify what abilities J:hey do 
havei* - » 

For the mentally retarded and "other students who' may not possess 
verbal and academic talents, the activit/ app^roach through work 
sampling' presents a means of eliciting and modifying behavior where 
verbal and symbolic techniques fail. Work samples (W-S) can assess 
with insight the degree and direction cff the students' .adjustability 
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to workt W-S also permit the teaphers and counselor is to gain an 
understanding of what the student can do and leai:ii, aiid to uncover 
latent signals of talents leading to appropriate vocational choice. 
Since work samples are simulated job duties, and do not resemble a 
formal, test situation, the le^s threatening atmosphere facilitates 
les^s defensive behavior whilje encouraging the student to assert his 
capat^ilities. Thus, he will reveal his strengths, .weaknesses and 
potential for certain kinds of work. A work sample will often give the 
student a rfeal insight into his ability to perform. Also, the nature . 
of the job will be revealed, which will help the student determine 
his true vocational interest. An accurate :evaluation of the stuc/iaHut's 
potential, interest ajid capabilities for work is essential. Wijbhout 



it, a method for understanding the, student's problem of adjusting to 
training and/or job is lacking. 

The broad objective of vocational evaluation* is to develop a 
picture of the student from a vocational viewpoint. This includes: 
A picture of the student* ^ worker- traits and how they cohipare to minimal 
requirements of selected jobs or work areas^ physical capabilities, 
learning ability, personality characteristics, s<3ci^l competence and 
other vocational. factors. 

The use of work samples hold several advantages -when used in 
satisfying the above objective. Some of the advantages are: 

1. W-S look more like work and often will hold * the student's 
interest as opposed to psychological testing. 

2. The students can see how well they are performing and'better 
understand their vocational interest and abilities; and 

Xtherpf ore holds more meaning for the individual. 



*3#. The student discovers for himself ' the work tools and requirements 
of different kinds of work, 

4. Teachers can observe work behaviors, ^ 

5. Work sampl-es are not biased ^ue to reading, speech, or education. 

6. Maybe most important, work samples have built-in success experiences 
providing unconsciops motivation. 

Work sampling .does have some* disadvantages. They Can be expensive if ^ 
one tries to duplicate work tasks evolving expensive equipment, or materials. 
However,, in most cases this is not necessary. Work samples could also be 
considered time consuming, but they are still much quicker and moresconyehierit 



than sheltered workshops or actual job experience. The time and money spent 
for evaluation can be Jfar more economical in the long run. Much time, and 
money, can be spent on training and job development Only to find out the\ 
student is not suited for or interested in th§ particular' job. You not 
only have wasted time and money *but may have' jeopardiiltf? future placement 
with, that employer, , * ' - * 

What Is Work Sampling ^ < ' * 

VJcrk samples are real job tasks, not formal, tests and substitute job 
production for standardized tests in measuring ability, skills and potential, 
A work sample may be an actual job adminis^tered and observed under standard 
conditicHis, It* may lie a mock-up of a, component of a job," It may be a task 
made up by the teacfier to resemble an actual job. They all are delsigned 
to measure traits .important to successftil employment. Work samples can do 
two main things: Provide realistic work exploration, and assessment of 
abilities not normally discovered through regular school rdutihe. 

The purpose df work samples are: to observe behavior, to determine 
potential for ti:aining, job placement or other needed services, as a 
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therapeutic milieu for effecting change in voca.tional self-coricepl:,, as 

a diagnostic tool-, and as a pro|hostic tool. 

Sound evaluation needs more than an estimate of conventional strength 

and limitations. It must yield an index of ability to change and improve > 

a measure of ' potential to increase the repertory of xes'ponses, to modify 

? • . - 

self-attitudes and behavior patterns. A work sample program seeks to 
find out what an individual Ijas going ;Eor him now, wher'e he can go with 
more education ^nd training. It also seeks ^to uncover latent signals 
leading to appropriate vocational choice. v. 

Setting Up Work Samples 

Sustained observation, focusedVon significant work related factors 
and performed ia a systematic way, is the key to sound work evaluation. 
The tasks selected as work' samples should be simulations of activities ^ 
thajt^-T^ld be encountered on a -regular job and which require the use of 
standard. tools and equipment. If .at all possible, the* work sampling 
environment should reflect the atmosphere of the real work setting. 
Occupations are broken down^ into the variou? components and factors that 
arp found within the given occupation.. The components or f^c^ors are 
U3ed as work samples. The first work sample attempted by the student is 
always the simplest and most basic operation- of the occupation. The 
t^foirk samples should range in complexity .from ^very simple to difficult. 
This permits successful experiences but yet mil. tax the student's upper 
limit. 

V7e need to carefully examine the objectivds we are trying to reach 
when establishing work samples in order to decide on the methodology. 
The simplest goals of work sampling is to answer questions. Is the 
student capable of holding down a job at this time? If so, at what level? 
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. ^If not, why not? Is ' the student ready to decide qn a job or training 

area? If so/what? If "not, why not? Wha€ is the plan to , bring 
^about student? and/or environment change so the student can be 
successful. * * . 

Some basic fact to be measured and some suggested means of 
measuring them by work samples are: * ^ ^ . • 
.1. V^bal - using^ tap,e recorder or telephoner 

2. Numerical - counting, filing, weighing or measuring; 

3. Reading - reading ,safety signs, direction and travel signs, 
filing alphabetically and sorting mail. 

4. Writing - tasks involving written instruction, simple note 
for directions or filling out forms. - 6 

In deciding which occupations to develop- work sample? on, look ■ 
at the type of jobs that are. feasible for the range of student to 
be involved in' the work sampling program. ' Also exmaine 'the^ job . 
opportunities in your co^unity available to the EMR student. 
Before developing your work samples for a given occupation, you 
will need to do a job analysis of that occupation. A job anafysis is 
a process of defining the significant worker traits and requirements 
of the specific job. 

• Once these traits^ have been determined, ^design the work samples . 
to measure traits. By measuting the student worker traits wi.th 
the work samples and comparing them with the traits required to do 
the job, you can get a level of attainment for the student; within^ 
the occupation. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.) and its Worker 
Tirait fir oup ^Arrangement has. much of this work done for you. Your 



school more than likfely has a set of D#O.T. Check with the school 
counselor or library.^ ' 

* 

Drawing Useful Information From Work Samples ' ^ 

The- results or information drawn from a work sample will depend 

■\ 

greatly on the teacher or pjerson (evaluator) conducting the work 

. t. 

sample. The evaluator will want to know what kind of information ^can 
be expected from the work sample, fc-hen carefully observe the student 
and ^record obslsrvations as they occur, t ' . 

There are basically two kinds of information gaine|[^ from work 
sampling:*, inforraati'Sn about the student, and information for the 
student. The student will find out for himself such things as: What 
is expected of a worker,^ wiiixh^ of work he likes and dislikes, 
what kind of work he is best at and what adjustment he may need to 
make in order to be successful. The evaluator Will want to sit down 
witB the student and discuss the results of the. work samples. This 
will be an opportunity for the evaluator ;to check on the student's 
perception of iiims.elf . If he' is being unrealistic, or is unsure of 
some, results,^ this wil]. be the time to go over it with him. 

Information about the studerft's worker traits will be gained by a ^ 
comparison of actual behavior with the job requirements. If the student 
was not successful on work samples at the level needed fox successful 
employment, the problem needs to be recorded. - This statement will give 
information about work habits, physical capacities, learning ability', 
and other vocational factors. The amount of instruction needed .and 
retention of instruction should also -be recorded. This provides infer-' 
ma'tion on his learning ability. In most cases the student should be 
given repeated attempts on work samples he is having difficulty with. 
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This is up to* the discretion of the evaluator. The student may learn to 
do the task after several tries. This will not only rfeveal learning levels 
but should also reveal the potential for growth. The highest work sample 
successfully completed will indicate the level of 'employment for the 
Student within that occupation. ^ 

Reporting Results ^ . 

The effective vocational evaluation report is a logical, well-planned, 
carefully written means of communicating vital vocational information about 
astudent. The report must be concerned with a studen^t's total functioning 
as it relates to work. A. mere listing of results of specific work samples 
will not be adequate and neither will listing worker traits or a statement 
that tl^^^atudent worked well in a selected work area. The report should" 
clarify the vocational strengths, weaknesses, how*.well the student meets, 
selected minimal vocational criteria, trainability and level of training,, 
effective reinforcers and key factors in bringing about change. 

The effective report will contain only significant vocational findings 
that have been separated from trivial or unessential information. Clarity' 
results because the evaluator learns early in the e^valuation what it is 
that he needs to know about a client. He knows the questions to be answered 
and he has set up a plan for obtaining answers to the questions. The 
report should Apswer these quest:it)ns. 

The reportlwill discuss a student's vocational strengths and weaknesses, 
interpersonal relationships, Maturity, dependability, acceptance of super- 
vision, learning problems and general employability and adjustment problems. 
It may discuss how, well a student, fits requirement for a particular job or 
an occupational *group by comparison with the Dictionary of Occupational 
•Title Worker Traits. The evaluator should predict the probability of 
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success in specific job or training, and the type of assistance that 
•may be helpful to the student. The report should also reflect some 
personality information. How he reacts in interpersonal situations, 
accepts ^supervision and criticism and his frustration levels are all 

^ 

important. 

In testing your report, ans^O-er these questions: Is this report 
really telling anyone anything, is this report worth the money spent 
for evaluation, .does it tell anything you didri^t already* know, does it ^ 
point out assets or liabilities? ^ . * 

Existing Vocational .Evaluation Facili^ties - ^ , ' 

Vocational^evaluation haS' been done for ^aa^s^but primarily' only 
in sheltered workshops like Goodwill and in the* DivisioiT^- -Rehabilitation 
and Education Services' (DRES) evaluation centers. There are three BR& 
evaluation centers in Iowa with the main facilities located in Des Moines. 
The agency has facilities at Oakdale and F^rt Dodg^e. The Concentrated 



Empl63rment Program (CEP) within .the city of Des Moines also has an 
evaluation program that" uses work sampling as a tool. ^ 

iQWa ifas vocational evaluation and exploration facilities at three 
Area Community Colleges. Indian Hi^lls at Ottumwa, Kirkwood at Cedar 
Rapids and Des Moines Area Community College at Ankeny. All have 

facilities and. equipment to provide vocational evaluations. Hawkeye 

'« . . / 

at Waterlco, Iowa Lakes at Emmetsburg and others are developing evaluation 
techniques. j 

SUMMARY 

The use of samplejs of real work can tie together the questions of 
capability, vocational development and the responsiveness ta meaningful 

-* . * . . 



reality. Work samplings provides knowledge about the applicant's interest, 
Cabilities,^ ^Altitudes,- personality and motivation. Also other important 
work readiness indicators are .provided whicjh permit the. teachers and 
counselor to cope with questions raised by'empl'oyers concerning skill 
potential and job stability of an applicant having no work history. 

Work- sampling is not "jo be considered a panacea to solve all the EMR's 
or their teachers' problems. However, it is a iTseful tool, to be added to 
others^ you have already developed, for a -better look at the individual and 
to provide more assistance to the studerfts. - ' 
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^ EXPLORATION r EVALUATION .RESULTS 
Student .* - Eyaluator' 



Dates of EvaluatioK From _To ' Hours Attended ^ 



Rating' per- X, . Rafing per . ' ^Rating per 

Work .Sample . Attempt Work Sample Attempt ^ Wprk Sample * Attempt 
/ ^ 1 2 3 4 5 ' ^ ' -.1 2 3-4 5 - . ^ . 1 2 -3 4 5 




Sample' #2 

b 

WORKER -^QHARACTERISTICS 



Str 



e^igthsj 



Weaknesses: . «& 



TrainaB^ility, and at what ifevel: * 



General employability: 



Effective reinforcers or key factors in bringing aboat change: 



Attitude, dependability and responsibility toward ;work: 



•5 

Maturity: v , " • » - , ' 



Acceptance of supervision (praise/criticism): 

Interest and how well student ;meets. requirement of job of interest: 
l^etention of instructions: ' " ' ^ » < 

Recorfkmendations and comments (specify jobs where success is likely). 



REASON FOR WORK SAMPLING 
AT 

KENNEDY HIGH SCHOOL 



Arnold Er^bkibn 
Lead ^Teacher, .Kennedy High- School Work Study Lab 
* ♦ Cedar Rapids, > Iowa 



, . iPhe Special Educatibn students at Kennedy High School are no doubt 

going to be limited in their choice of future occupations* If we think 

/ • \ 

only in terms of educating them academically, then \^§^re doing them.a- 

di'Sservice. * ' • 

Their acadeipic prowess is limited, as proven by psychological 

testing*, although by concentrating on an academic curriculum alone, we, 

may be. able to raise their academic achievement slightly^ But will 

this amount be enough to prepare' them for a life of self-sufficiency, 

which I believe should be our u.ltima'te^goal. I think, not, 

* "> < ' 

"Consequently a program wa^s instituted at Kennedy High School that 
concentrated. oil worlc sampling set in a more realistic environment, away 
from school. The following is a description of our program. 

Our Work Study Lab to which the students are bussed each day, is 
located in downtown Cedar Rapids,^ Iowa. At the Lab, work sampling is 
.of.othree types: isolated- trai't work sampling, simulated work sampling, 
and actual work sampling, liie latter is what we aspire to as the most 
diesirable for adjusting our students to tlie world of work. Every" 
effort is -made to make *this area of sampliiig realistic. 
^> Students must fill out application forms. Time cards are used on 
the job. There are foreman,- weekly individual evaluations^ and job 
.proficiency cards *on each student* If a student is "fired" because of 
attitudes which would be unacceptable to actual employers, a vocational 



rehabilitation counselor is available to help him. After the -necessary 
- counseling, the student can be ^'rehired/' 

* The areas of actual work sampling are Jfood s^ervices, (we have, our 
restaurant service, with invited guests),* assembly line for producing 
elementa'ry school materials, y of f ice experiences, (collating, filing, 
mail stuffing), custodial care, and pliant maintenance, ' 

The isolated work sampling is done at the beg^inning of the school 
year to assess specific traits and talents. 

Simulated work sampl.es are used when there is not the necessary 
"actual jobs" available. * ;C • 

Our students will seek and. hopefully gain part-time employment in 
the competitive market during their junior and senior 'yea|:s of high 
school. feel that work sampling at the Work Study Lab will improve 
the students* job performance and work behavior so that their future in 
the world of work will be a. positive experience. 
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KENNEDY WORK STUDY LAB 



I. Supervisory Staff. ' p 

* A. L^b Manager ' * , * 

Office- Department Manager . • , — 

* C. Production Department Manager 

D, Food Services Department Manager ^ 

11. Department Responsibilities ^[ ' > , . 

A. Lab Manager ' » " "^('^''^' l 
!• Overall Supervision ^of Lab - . , I 

2. Program Planning ^ ' " ^ • . 

3. Approval' of Purchases, Requisitions and Trips 

4,. School and Community Contacts (Products Delivery-)- ^ — ^-^-^ 

B. Office Department Manager * ' - ^ 

1. ReceiveT^ bate and File Orders * 

2. Confirm Receipt of Orders, with School and Set Tentative Date 
fpr Cgmpletibn 

3. ^ Arrange Completion of Order, with Production * \ \^ ^ J 

4. Packing of Orders 

5. Billing for Material Used in Orders ' 

6. ^.Requisition Raw Materials for Production, Food Service, and Crafts 

7. * Inventory Equipment of the Lab i ' 

8. Supervise Tool Check-Out" 

C. Personnel Department Manager ^ 
^ 1. Time Cards and Payroll (Awards) v 

2. Set Production Schedule 

3. Personnel Evaluation 

a. * Personal Appearance . . 

b. Attendance - \ ^ , 
; c. Grievances 

d; ^terpersonal Relations . * 

4. Health and Safety 

a. First Aid ^ ' - . 

b. Inspection; Sanitation 

c. Safety Glasses,* Hair Nets, ^etc, 

.Do Food Services Department Manager » i . 

1. Cafe Operation ' . 

a. Short Orders 

b. Training of Waitresses, Bus Boys, Tray Carrier^s, Servers, 
^; Dislwashers, Cashiers 

2''il Coin Machines - ^ 

3, Break Time * , ^ 

E, Production Department Manager 

^ 1. Plywood Products . * - ' ^ ' 

2. Cardboard Products 

3. Bulletin Boards 

. 4. Crafts and Hobbie^ • ... 

5. Repair and Construction 

6. Custodial Services 

a. Tq-ilets ; % 

b. Floors 

c. Windows ' ' • 

d. Trash- Pick-Up - ' ,i 
7 •« * Delivery Services -q. • , 

a. Pick-Up of Raw Material (Workers Supplied to Lab 

b. De^ljver Finished Products Managet for Delivery Services) 
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EVALUATION OF/WORK SAMPLING 

^Donald E. Oxenford 
Consultant, Work Study f 
Joint County School System . 
. -\ - Cedar Rapidsy lowa^ , * , 

I recall attending a work study workshop where discussion, in one 
session, centered on the evaluation techniques and instruments used for 
off -campus work experiences. Someone suggested that we ask ourselves, 
'*Why do we want an evaluation?'** At first hearing, this seemed to be an 
unnecessary question. However, taking time to discuss and answer the ' 
question gave us a new sense of direction in completing^ oux task. 

We must' now ask, /'Why do we want to' evaluate the work samples ^ . . . 
employed at the Lab?*' and "VJhat are the components of an evaluation?" 

I would suggest that. the reason the work study lab was initiated 
was to provide meaningful information about .the students who were being 
exposed to work samples in various job c^luster areas. This information 
would be fed back to the school setting so that an adequate program of 
work 'adjustment and classroom support could be incorporated into a 
vocational .plan for each student. ^ No longer can we, or should we, rely 
*on ^the "trial and error" method/ of assessment which meant providing a 
student several work experiences that may or may not have been successful- 
There is a definite need to provide vocational assessment opportuni-ties 
mucho earlier in the school life of a student. 

Much of the information in print regarding vocational evaluation " 
and work ev^aluatidn deals with youth and adults in post-school settings. 
I therefore believe that -one of the paramount needs is to ^evaluate the 
work study lab model as a viable means of predicting areas of vocational 
strengths and weaknesses for>each participating student. 

■K ■ ' 



Another need is tot determine if a valid work evaluation can be 
achieved usin^ instructional and supervisory personnel that are not 
formally trained to conduct such evaluation* 



JOB. SAMPLES 

/ 

Gene Jahncke - 
Coordinator, Special Classes 
Cedar Rapids Community Schools 

• . . ' ■ • ■ ■ ' i' 

Job samples take at least two forms (simulated and actual) and may 
occur inside or^ outside the school setting. The sampling, desirably, 
takes p^^ace in a work situation . Sometimes the term "isolated trait" is 
U3ed, For the rest of this paper "isolated trait*' is used instead of 
"simulated,r" Examples of isolated ' trait job samples are: ^putting nuts 
on a bolt, typitig tests^ reading a parcel post zone^map, or an accuracy 
'test on an adding machine. 

Actual job samples are, collected from actual work experiences.. They* 
might include bolting together a fuse box, typing the attendance report, 
inailirig material from the IMC or adding retail sales receipts, j 

A possible third categdry.job sample is the result of observation or 
testing in the job situation . Sometimes this is called a situacional job 
sample. Goodwill Industries of Milwaukee', Wisconsin,, has a gui/de for 

/ 

evaluating clients in the work situation. Major categories evaluated are: 
persqnal appearance, emo.tional stabijiity and control, self-confidence, 
general disposition^ ability, to express oneself, leadership qualities, 
group relationships, ability to worik with others, cooperativeness, staff 
relationship, acceptance of supervisor, ability to understand instructrons 
ability to carry through work assignments, physical coordination, learning 
speed, attitude toward work, attendance and punctuality, rate of inanual 
production, vjprk quality, initiative and resourcefulness,. / 

There are, then, three types of job samples that aid in pre^dfptcting 

/' 

» ^ * • 'II 

vocational success for our student^. They are: situational job /Samples, 
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isolated trait^ samples, and actual job samples. Although schools have 
Ifrequentlx used situational job samples and isolated trait sampling in 
the past,- there are interesting possibilities for actual job samples 
in the school setting. 

The Work Study program of Kennedy High in Gedar Rapids has a 
laboratory located in a downtown urban renewal building. Much actual 
work sampling is done there*. There is a production ,shop area that does 
work for Cedar Rapids schools such as: making new pieces for inlay 
puzzles, bulletin boards for teachers and puppet stages. This neces- 
sitates much actual office work. Raw materials must be ordered, over- 
head expenses figured, orders alphabetized and filled, production 
schedules decided, telephone and*mail communication carried on, produats 
wtapped and packaged, bills mailed, etci . , 

, During the workshop \^ wish to share >?ith you some of our experiences 
with job Samples and hear experiences you have had. Together we should 
be able to compile quite a list of jf ituational, isolated trait, 'and 
actual job sample possibilities for our students'. 



THE READING-FREE VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY: 
MEASUREMENT OF JOB PREFERENCE IN THE EMR 



Ralph L, Becker 
Project Director, Columbus State Training School 

Division of Mental Retardation 
Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction 

Columbus, Ohio ^ 

The central purpose of the study was to develop an objective techi:il'que 

to obtain the extent of a retarded individual's preference for particular 

♦ 

work areas while enrolled in a state residential training program or a 
public day school work study curriculum, 

i' The problem of developing measures of interests appropriate to the 
unskilled and semiskilled levels has been difficult to achieve with - 
conventional interest inven.tories. These instruments were originally 
developed for use with business and professional men or with college and 
high, school stud^ts aiming at the middle, through the upper raHjge o*f the 
occupational hierarchy (Strong, 1943). Long (1952) has pointed out that 
such inventories as the Kuder Preference R^fcord and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank characteristically focus upon specific jobs and occupational 
areas with wh^^ the lower ability job applicant is not familiar. To meet 
the demands of appflicants in the lower occupational job range, interest 
inventories developed by Clarke (1948, 1949, 1955), and Long (1952)* were 
Standardized on appropriate groups, of non-pro*f essional workers. However, 
while these instruments tap the unskilled and. semiskilled job range they 
require a level of reading arid" comprehension of statements beyond that 
achieved'' by most mentally ret arded youth. ^ 

To overcome some of the limitations of the reading comprehension 
variable, test developers have devised picture tests having occupational 



signif icance^ Such instruments arie the Vocational Apperception Te3t 

(Ammons, Butler and Herzig, 1949), the Picture Interest Inventory 

, (Weingarten, 1958), and the Geist Picture Interest Inventory (Geist, 

1959, 1964). While these instruments circumvent the reading require- 
ft 

ments, they do, nevertheless, include job areas far .beyond the 
retardeds* vocational reach. 

To make pictorial tests on interest measurement applicable to 
retarded persons, test developers have devised instruments' whose ^ 
.occupational range is, realistic for this population. The Picture 
Inventory of Semi-SkiHed Jobs (Urich, 1960), the Vocational Picture 
Irfterest Inventory (Becker, 1967, Becker & Ferguson, 1969), and the 
ocational Interest and Sophistication Assessment (Parnicky, Kahn, 
and Burdett, 1968) are more recent advances in attempting to measure 
tliis aspeot of the retarded person's personality. 



in 
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Procedure 
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Under a grant^from the U.S. Office of Education beginning in 
the summer 'of 1968, phase one of a s tud^ was implemented to determine 
those areas of commerce and industry in which the edu<Jable mentally 
retarded (EMR) had demonstrated proficiency -Aftd" productivity in the 
performance of their job. Review of the literature uncovered Guide 
To Jobs For The Mentally Retarded, an extensive study of the wide 
rapge of job titles held by EMR subjects from an analysis of various 
source data conducted by the American institutes for- Research (1964). 
A major s,ection of the Guide consisted of 134 specific job activities ' 
reguirements profiles itemizing the specific tasks required of the 
job incumbent. In addition, the 134* prof iles were grouped according to 
'S'l " «... 



commonality of jobs or job types into 21 job families. This master profile 
. is a listing of observable work tasks common to most or all job titles in 
a job group. The Guide served as the source for developing .the Reading- 
Free Vocational Interest Inventory. - * ^_ 

Item Selection . Working directly from the master profiles, job tasks 
were sel,ected in a mannet that each task was counted only once. ThgLs* 
procedure was necessary since various job activities (tasks) .entered into 
other master profiles in varying degre^ of occupational lnput> On the 
basis of logical validity, each job activity was then assigned to a group 
of job activities with which it had a logical commonaij^ity. Processing 
each job activity in this manner resulted in eleven d;Lfferent categories 
for males and eight for females. Each of the male categories (clusters) 
and each of the female categaries were then inspected for task content. 
On the basis of the* type and kind of task being performed, each cluster 
was labelled with a descriptive term that b^ame the name for that interest 
scale. The male scales were listed as: 1. Automotive (Auto), 2. Building- 
Trades (B-Tr), 3. Clerical (CI), 4. Animal Care^^^ Or), 3. Food Service . 
(F S), 6. Patient Care (P Cr), 7. Horticulture (Hort), 8. Janitorial (Jan), 
9t Personal Service (P Sv), 10. Laundray Service (Ly), 11. Materials 
Handling (M Hg) . For females the scales and sjonbols were listed as: 
1. Laundry (LyT, l^. tight Industrial (Lt-Ind), 3. Clerical (CI), 
4. Personal Service (P Sv), 5. Food Service (F S), 6. Patient Care (P Cr)', ^ 
7. Horticulture (Hort)^ 8. Housekeeping (Hsk). ^ 

Xtem . Illustrations . The list of job activities (items) secured from 

the Guide and assigned to criterion categories to form interest clusters 
served as the basis for drawings. Each category or interest scale con- 
tained an equal number of items, 15. The number of it^ms was determined 
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by summing the number of tasks by category with 15 satisfying all 
clulsters. 

The job tasks given in the Guide were terse statements of the 
activity required of the job incumbents in performing their duties. 
Added information was required in order that activities could ,be 
illtistrated by the artist; Detailed information on all items was. 
pirepared indicating thie occupational tools or equipment, environment, 
and lay-out> of the illustration. Specifications for all artwork 

called for clean, Bbld, line drawings ahd free of fine detail. and 

/ 

figure-ground problems of perception.. In addition, the dominant 

figure was drawn to enable the examinee to project himself into^the 

* 

jj->^picted activity. The. preliminary list consisted of 165 male 

illustrations (11 categories x 15 items), and 120 female illustrations 

' (8 categories x 15 items). » Al-l drawings were then submitted to a r 

committee for review and recommendations. 

The Test Format . Following the preparation of all test items, 
» — — ^ 

a method of collating and presenting pictorial items in booklet format 

/ 

was studied. The final design was jpne suggeste^d by Cronbach* (1946) : 
a forced choice between alternative responses for increased item 
\ralidity. ' The usual de^sign depicts three illustrations (triad) only 
one of which the examinee can select though all three may seem equally 
attractive or unattractive to him. 

According to a pre-arranged schedule, items were presented in 
groups of threes with three triads per page. Each ^triad was separated 
from all others on a page by heavy dark dividing, lines. The total 
number of triads ^created under this plan was 55 for males, and 40 for 
females. Directions pox administering the test and the purpose of the 
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inventory were indicated on a cover page. The cover page and pages of the 
pictorially presented test triads were bound into an 8^" by 10" booklet and 
called Experimental Booklet A-1 of the Reading-Pree Vocational Interest 
Inventory (R-FVII), Separate booklets were prepared by ^x. 

Item vAna lysis . The pictorial items were originally formulated from 
job task descri|>tions given in the Guide and tentatively grouped, into eleven 
male and ej.ght female interest categories on the basis of logical validity. 
For each of the male afid female categories, scoring keys were established 
with each item keyed to that scale for which it had logical validity. To 
identify items from the various interest clusters, the key number was 
located in the lower right section of the item as part of the illustration. 

The objective of item analysis w^ to determine the goodness or 
validity^ of individual items through h'fgh discrimination indices, and item 
clusters witfh high internal cohsiste^ncies; A series, of item analysis studies 
wete conducted on combined male samples and combined female samples of. 
institutionalized and public day school EMR youth. Characteristics of the 
standardization sample are presented in Table li 

The final item analysis study took the form of Experimental Booklet D, 

having satisfied! such criteria as content reliability or the internal 

consistency of the scales, and item validity or the discriminating power 

of individual items. In addition, the item study revealed that various ^ 

items were valid for more than one occupational category,, i.e., in addition 

to discriminating between subjects wijth high and.Mow interest in the 

criterion category, the s^ime item d.iscriminafc^cxl positively between subjects' 

♦ * 

with high and low interest ^in a second categ^ory. * Thus, 24 male items and. ^- 
21 female iteips were keyed on two different interest scales. 
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Collecting Normative Data ^ A final product evolved in the format of 
the Experimental Booklet D» in order that examinees' choices for a wide 
range of items having occupational significance be interpreted, a 
standard-of- reference was required against which subjects performances 
could be compared and measured. The inifial task was to obtain a 
reference group whose characteristics and geographical residence would 



bft representative s>£ EMR children wh(J would- te using the instrument. The 

# * . 

strategy^ was. to divide the country into eight g^graphical divisions 

Insuring that all sections of. the country would be included in the . 

collection of normative data. These regions are: Mideast, ^ Soutfieast, 

Southwest, Farwest, Rocky Mountains, Plains, Great Lakes, and New Engl^and. 

-"'To insure that sampling would be representative of each region, the 

plan was to include the same proportions in the standardization sample 

with regional di;strdbution of actual enrollment. . To determine the actual<^ 

enrollment of EMR youth in public secondary day schools, a questionnaire 

wa^ prepared and mailed to all chief 'school Officers in the 50 states and 

• A 

the District of Columbia. Information reported by chief school officers 
was 'treated to yield an estimate of the eight regional and U.S. population 
census^ pn EMR males and females attending special classes in public 
secondary day schools for t"he school year 1969-70. Using information from 

state directories of special education, aj random sampling of school 

. i . • - 

districts by region-was conducted for the' continental U.S. including the 

Hawaiian Islands.^ State residential facilities were randomly sampled so 

as to include ^11* geographical sections df the countr^y*^ccording to 

regional .divisions. ' - ^ " 

The Norms - Tables . The purpose of norms tables serves .^as a.rrefje'rfehce 

^ • ; b'^ 

standard for translating obtained raw^scores to values on ^on\e other 
scale ^r int^erpretatioii. Two sets of data for ^ each sex were /co^lfec ted 
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for purposes 1 developing norms: public day schools and 'state resfderitiai" 

schools. In addition to the collection and development of separate norms 

for public schools and state institutions, a composite norm Was prepared,. 

combiijing_ all males from both types of instructional settings; a composite* 

norm for all fem'ales was also pr.epared, 'This resulted in six norms -for 

the following agency type'§ by sex and size of the norming, sample: Rubli,c 

Day School Males ,(N=2401).; Institu^tionalized Males (N=1006); Composite 

Males f(N-3407); PuBlic'jDay School Females (N=1996) 5 Ins.titutionalized 

« 

Females (N=1010;' and Composite Females (N=3006). • ' , ' - 

In preparing the norms tables, raw scores were^ converted to , percentile 

ranks. Though the percentile scale is easily understood and interpretied 

by practitioners, it does not leud Itself readily to such operations as 

addition, subtraction, and the like.' To make subjects* test scores more 

broadly interpretable, percentile ranks were translated into ^their ^ • 
V ' * . ■ 

equivalent normalized standard score (T-Score). Including the normalized 
stand'ard score scale allows practitioners to compare scores made on 
different interest tests and to calculate^ measures of central tendency or 
other data for quantification, study, and analysis. ♦ / 

Reliability of the Scores 

. ^ . In evaluating the reliability .of any .ins*trument it is recognized th^t 
different reiiability fqrmula tre^t* the data differently. T^o dimensions 
of HQst re liability we r.e considered in the present study: content relia- 
bility and temporal reliability. 

Content Reliability .' Provided the test is not a speed, test, evidence 
of content reliability ma/ be obtained from a single administration* of the 
instrument. One procedure of doing this Is through an internal consistency 
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measure such as the Kuder-Richardson 20 formula CK^.IU20)-^- -AXthougli-^any 

two items, may be quit;e ind^pendent_of ^ach o"ther, all items oil the test 
should be centered, on the same content area to accentuate what they have 

• > in common. It is through the yse of the K-R 20 formula that the content 

/ ^ t , . ^ 

consistency (reliabiiit> ; of eadh interest scale is expressively measured. 

Responses of subsamples of males in grades 9^12 in public day schools^- 

^ ^ungraded institutions, and composites in the startdardizatiin sample were 
' . \ ' \ ' 

analysed. The K-R '20 reliabilities for each scal^ by type of agency ^re 

presented in Table 2. -^Responses of subsamples of females in grades 9f 12 

in public day schools, ungraded institutions, and composites in the 

standardization sample are re'ported in Table 3. 

Content rexiabilities (K-R 20) for the subsamples of males ranged 

from ;6B to^ ,92 in both the public dby schools and state institutions 

/ - . - ' ' " ' ' 

with* a. median of .82. The fact that the Automotive K-R 20 is .92 for 

agency- 5jrpes,^ indicates the high degree of relationship among items in 

• this clys.ter to measure automo^tive characteristics as defiped and 

depicted* in the test. The Materials Handling K-R 20 of .68 demonstrates 

^ less of this factor while one explanation may be that these items tend. v 

• • • 

* ' to be distributed into other interest clusters* "\ * 

Content reliabilities for the s\ibs,ample of females ranged from .69 / 
to .96/d.n public day schools, .67 to .94 in state iiistitutioi7.s,, and .70' 
to .96 in composite groups. The median for each ag^cy type and composite 
^ was .82, .79, and .'81, respectively. Again, the fact that the Patient 

Care K-R 20 is .94 and .96 in agency types, indicates the high degree of 
relationship among itemsi in this cluster t& mea^^r^ patient cafe 
characteristics as defined and depicted in the^test. Less of this factor 
is demons traj^^ in the Personal Service cluster for institutionalized 
girls (.67). One explanation may be that these items_eatar intcoLher 

ERLC ' : • 



_ jLn.teres.t-_clus.ter5„dii™Yax3da)g^ oi input assuming, that other 

conditions such as item discrimination has been previously met. 

Inspection of K-R 2Q reliabilities for matched interest clusters 
oh male agency types (Table 2) shows modest to high similarity of 
obtained values. Inspection of K-R 20 reliabilities for matched 
interest clusters on female agency types are less consistent than males 
(Table 3). Though there is a general tendency for six of the eight 
matched scales to have similar values, two scales show increased diversion. 
The Laundry Service scale and the Clerical when matched with the 

same scale on the second subsample demonstrate this disparity. " • . 

Explanation for the disparity between IC-R 20 reliabilities on the 
two subsamples may be found in job tasks more common to otte group than 
another. For example, laundry service operations in a state residential 
'f/acility is a major training and work area for many institutionalized girls 
Strong familiarity and association with job tasks in this category versus 



less exper-i^ce for. the sampjed public school girls, may be accounting for 
thi's difference in content reliabilities of tjie two subsamples. Again, 
differences between obtained in^ternal consistencies for the matched 
clerical scale, may be due to the degree of sfctiyity and familiarity that 
public school girls experience in relation to their institutionalized peers 

Temporal Reliability . This is a retest correlation obtained by 
(administering the same te,st on two occasions to the same subjects. It is 
a coefficient of temporal stability because it tells how stable tliis# 
particular performance is over a specified length of time. A test can not 
give valid results if it gi^^e^ different results at different times. For 
the Dresent study, subjects were tested an3 then retested ( test-retest) 
and reliability coefficients computed by the Pearson product-moment 
correlation coeff iciient. - ^ 
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SubsampTes from the male standardi^a'tion^study. -Were -administered th( 

inventory and retested after -a two week interval* fable 4 presents 

reliability coefficients for^each interest scale by agency type and com- 

posi^tcs. Reliability coefficients on subsamples of feirales retested 

after a two week period are reported by interest scale and agency typa 

in Table 5^. ' , 

^he rete^t coefficients for subsamples of males ranged from #73, to 

•91 in public day schools, •74 to o94 in state institutions, and ^75 to 

.92,, for composite males^ Correlations wei;e mainly in fche 70s and 80s^ ' 

Correlations for the institutionalized , males were generally higher than 

those in public day schools^ Eigh^t of the eleven , coefficients showed " . 

* « * • 

at least modest differences^ ]^nspection of Table 1 shows the institu- 
tionalized males, on the average, to be at least 2 years, 5 months (2-5) 
t 

older than males in public schools ,'"T^diCtiting greater reliability of 
the scores for the more ma^ije group withstanding slightly lower IQs. 

Retest coefficients for subsamples of females ranged from •68 to •87 
in public day schools, •SS to ^89 in state insitutions, and ^72 to ^88 
for composi'te females • Correlations were mainly in the 70s and 80s^ Of, 
the eight retest coefficients, institutioTiLaJJL^ed females were generally 
higher on five correlations^^ndicating greater reliability of the 
scores for the more mature group. (an 'average of 2-8 oldBr) withstanding 
slightly lower IQs^. ' , • . / 

Validity of the Scales 

The validity of the scales is the extent to which the test; does 
measure what it ^claims to measure^ Three dimensions of test validity 
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were consiaered in ghe present study-: content validity, concurrent validity^ 



and' construct validityo ' « 

. Content ^ValiditV o Content validity was built'into the test when a- 

complete study atid analysis was made of tTie Guide to deterrrtine the wide 
' ^ * ' ' ' • 4 

range of job tasks appropriate for mentally retardeti individuals^ Estimates 

of 'the importance of each job task to the successful execution. of the job 
was critically reviewed by study teams. 'Tiis result was a final list of 
job tasks taken from a^universe of items known to cover the^job adequately 
and- proportionately. MoreoVer, statis^cal item validity was established 
WhiQUgh extensive item analysis studies f or ^rel^etition- oJ items with 
discrimination powers. 

Concurrent Validity . .This is one type of empirical validity when both 
test scores and criterion Values are obtained at about the same time. The 
criterion or. standard against which the test was validated consisted of 
separate samples of males aind females fAom residential institutions and 
public day schools in eleven male and eimt female; occupationaJL groups. 
Each occupational group represent^ an interest scale. Subjects were 
selected according to, occupational infonpation reported from t&st,, sites* 
The information described the job tasks of incumbent workers or assigned 
them to speqific job clusters or f amilie^s^Jiid^ated on the interest scales. 
Means of raw scores on each interest scale in each occupational group were 
converted to percentile- ranks using the appropriate pei^centile norm. 
Percentile ranks wereHfhen translated into their equivalent noirmajlized 
standard scpres and profiles plotted for* each occupational group according 
to sex and agency type of incumbent workers. Eleven graphs (»Figures 2-12) 
present typical profiles for eleven male occupational groups in institutional 
and public day school work programs. Figures 13-20 present' typical profiles- 



for eight female occupa-tional groups bjr agency type, the predominant 



interest area of each of the incumbent groups is indicated, . The 
sample size oi job incumbents ranged from a low of 35 to a high of 
55 subjects, on' assigned scales. 

Inspection of Figujes 2-20 indicates that the expected T-Scores 
for each occupa'tional group were larger than for the other interest 
scales. That is, occupational * groups scored higher on their "ovm" 
scale than on scales outside of the incumbent work areci. In most 
cases the respective interest scale for incumbent workers in bc5th 
agency types are readily identified on the physi<ial profiles. This 
situation' may resul.t from the^. characteristics of the workers them- 
selves, t.^.y those subjects whose scores were used in^ plotting 
respective interest profiles werfe satisfied and motiivated with their 
current job activity^ , , - , ' 

Construct Validity . To the extent that a variable is abstract 



rather than concrete, we speak of it as being a ^obstruct. Construct ^ 
validiTty is evaluated by investigating what qualities a tes£ 
measures, that is, by determining the degree to which certain 
explanatory concepts or constructs account for performance, on the 
test.' Four, sources o^E^data types were^ used to infer donstruct validity 
of-'the test: content validity, internal -consistency, concurrent 
validity, and intercorrelatiotis of the scales. 

A variety of items, listed .in th^ Guide were logically categorized 
by type and kind of activity to form item domains. These domains 
represented logical clusters of items with, similar .observable ch^r^c- 
teristics.'' To test the goodness of individual items, a series of 
iterriJ analysis studies were performed. The final list of item domains 
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were^Thep' te'ste(rTorT^nterSar'consTstency^~-^^^ ;feHabrlityJ^" The 

analjrsis showed that (1) the cross validation study obtained similar 

content reliabilities in repeated data collectio^n, and (2) the identifi- 

cation of similar content reliabilities with independent samples (Tables 2 

and 3). The emergence of similar content reHabilities between independent 

samples on replicated data does provide somfe evidence that item domains 

are measuring some attribute Dr concept. /To the extent that items within 

' _ ' t ' , 

an-interest scale show this C9nsistency;/in .independent samples, does 

suggest that some construct may be employed to account for the da tag 

though consistency of performante^ is necessary,, it is not a sufficient 

condition for construct validity, /The most direct and empirical way for 

investigating what a test measu^s is to correlate it with other tests or 
/ 

. a criterion that assumes to be^measuring the same tlVing as the research 
instrument, 

\ix conducting the cu]c?rent v^li^ity studies, incumbent occupational 
groups were represented^rr the interest scales. The r.esult of the"* 

♦ occupational validation study, established empirical relationship between 

, '» ^ // * 

test scores on the Jmven tor y with respective occupational groups in the 
field through pr^ile analysis. The emergence of this positive relation- 
ship satisfied/the descriptive name assigned to each of the item domains 
or interes^c scales* ' ♦ * . 

'^'''^^^urther investigate the inter-relatioris between the interest scales, 
all scales were inteijcorrelated for each agency type and for sex. The 
desired correlations are negative to low positive values, this would 
^suggest that, interest scales were formulated from independent constructs. 
The intercorrel^tions of the scales for the composite sample of all males 

in the standardization study are repotted it Table 6. Intercorrelations 

' ' . 1 ' 

, of , the •scales^ for cdmposite females are reported in Table 7. 
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— — Inspeotjlon of Table, 7 .points up .a. single modest relationship 35.). 
between /Patient Care and Personal Service sd&leSo The majority of 
intercorreiations are within the range of negative to low positive value's." 
In general, inspection of the values, obtained within each of tl^e male and 

female intercorrelation matrices show item domains to be formulated from 

•r 

independent constructs. Only two values in the male matrix show 
correlations whose magnitude suggests a single or at least a composite- 
type construct. 



Discussion and Summary 

\ ' ' ' ■ ■ 

TJhe purpose of the study was to devise a non-reading technique to . 
measure vocatipnal preference, of EMft youth in different agency types, 
Thd scope *of the study included male^ and females as independent samples 
from two sources: (a) those enrolled in grades 9-12 in public day * 
schools?^, and (b) institutionalized youth in ungraded programs. Subjects 
were selected from each of eight regional sections of the. U.S. including 
the Hawaiiaf5 Islands under a strategy of representative sampling. 

In developing the instrument, certain basic attributes were cotij 
sidered: validity and reliability of the individual items and^ for the 
total test. The validation of items and total. test were demonstrated 
through precise statistical analysis and by occupational profiles o*f 
actual incumbent retarded workers. The reliability of items and t*otal 
test we re^ demonstrated through measures of internal consistency and 
, test-retest correlations after a two-week inte rva 1 > ^ To p^^^n explanation, 
of the interest scales of psychological 'entities was inferred 'through 
steps in construct validation. It may be concluded from a review of all 
the data that the required measurement on^ the validity and ^;?eliability 
of .the present study has sbeen sati: 
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r.ement on^ the validity and reliability 
:isf acto.rily met. 



To date, preliminary validity studies appear td be holding up. Therie 



still remains the need to establish predictive yalidity of the scaleSo 
Research should use' present test scores with adjuhc^t^ infoirmation for job 
placement pf clients and then follow up by correlating initial inventoried 

scores with job .entry. Such information would determine the credibility 

' , V 
of the scales and the degree of confidence practitioners could attach to 

their recommendations made to clients, ^ ' 

For school districts with adolescent and young adult populations of 

EMR subjects wher.e no sp^ecial education program exists or is in the develop- 

'^mental stages, the inventory may be used in (a) curriculum planning, 
(b) in expanding educational objectives relating to* occupational preparation 
^and adjustment, and »(c) relating' the vocational practice to trainee needs 

♦ as determined from inventoried and objective measu7:emerit# 

Further use of the inventory and try-out with population;s as the 
trainable mentally retarded, the disadvantaged, and the illiterate, would 
determine the feasibility for this type of design with other populations* 
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TABLE 1 ■ 

I 

■Cha?*aoteristios- of the Standardization Sample 
by SeDb; and by Type of Facility 



MALES Mean IQ Mean CA IQ Range OA Range 

^ ' ' 

Public Day Schools 69*4 17,^5 ^ 48-85 1^-5 to 22 
(Gr. 9-12) 

State Institutions 62*4 19-10 '47-84 I6-6 to 25 
(Ungraded) 



FEMALES ^ Mean IQ Mean CA IQ Range CA Range 

Public, Day Schools 67.9 17-4 48-85 15-4 to- 21 

(Gr. 9-I2) 

State Institutions 62*3 20-0 ^ 47-84 y 16-7 to 25 

(Ungraded) 



" ' --TABLE'S " 
.\ • " ' -- . 

Internal Consistency of the Interest Scales 
for a Subsample of Males in the 
Standardization Study 



' interest 
Scale 

1# Automotive 

2. Building Trades 

3# Clerical 

4# Animal Care 

5# Pood Service 

6* Patient Care 

?• Horticulture 

8. Janitorial . ' 

9» Personal Service 

10. Laundry Service 



K-R 20 Reliability 



No. of 

Items 

15 

20 
16 

15 
18 

15 
17 
19 
18 

17 



11. Materials Handling I9 



Public Day 
Schools (N=s143) 

.92" 
,■82 • 

.77 ■ ■ 

.90 

.82 

-V-,91 

.76 
.79 

.75 ; •• 

■.,68 



Institutions 
(N=50) 



Composites 
(N-i93) 



TABLE 3 

Internal Consistency of\he Interest Scales 
for a Subsample of Females in the 
Standardization Study 




K-R 20 Reliability 



Interest No., of 
Scale • ' Items 

1. Laundry ^Service 19 

2. Light Industrial 19 

3. Clerical* , -16 
4e Personal Service * 21 . 
5» I'ood Service 18 

6. Patient Care 15^ 

7. ' Horticulture 15 

8. Housekeeping 18 



Public Bay 
Schools (N«90) 

'-.69 

.79 
.86 

, .72 
.78 
.96 . 

.94- 
.84 



Institutions 
(N-45) ■ 

. .86 

.75 
.76 
.67 
•72 

.94 ' ■ 
.92 . - 
.81 



Composites 
(N=135) 
.78 

• .77 
.83 

..70 ^ 

.77 

.96 

rv - .94 ^ ~ 
\ i83 
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. . . .TABLE _4. 1 : , 

Test-Retest Correlations of the Interest Scales for- a 
Subsample of Males: Public Doy Schools 
Grades 9-12, and 'Ungraded Ins^tutions 



Interest 
Scale 

I, Automotive 

2* Building. Trades •:v ■ 

3. Clerical 

4. Animal Care 

5. Pood Service 

6. Patient Care 

7. Horticul'ture 

8. Janitorial 

• 9,' Personal Service . 
10, Laundry Service 

II, Materials Handling 



Test-Retest Rcliahility* 

«> . . - 

Public Day Inptitutions Composites 
Schools '(N=143) ■ (N=50). . (N=l,93) 

• .94 



.■91 
.86 

.79' 
.89 
.83 
.87 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.75 
.7,3 



.89 

.80 

.94 

.88 

.89 
^89 
185 
.83 
.74 
.82 



.92 
.88 

.79 
..91 
.85 
.88 
.86 
'.86 
.67 
.76 
-.75 



TABLE 5 

Test-Retest Correlations of the Interest Scales for a 
Suhsaraple of Females: Public ])ay "Schools 
Grades 9-12, and Ungraded Institutions 



Interest . 
Scale 

1. Laundry Service 

?, Light Industrial 

3, Clerical „ 

4, Personal Service 

5, Pood Service 

6, Patient Care ^ 

7, Horticulture 

8, Housekeeping 

♦Interval of 2wooks 



Test-Retest Reliability* 
Public Day .Institutions Composites 



Schools (N=90) 
\72 
.73 
.68 
.80 
.^8 
.85 . 
.87- ^ 
.86 



86^ 

93 



(N=45) 
.89 
.87 
.85 
.78 
.65 

.89 
.85 



/ 



(N=l35) 
.81 

.77 
.72 
.79 
.75 
.86 
.88 
.86 



TABLE 6 • • ■ 

"V " • ■/ " . - - - , - -.- - - -.. 

Intercorrelations of the Interest Scales: Male Composite 
• / 

Gi5oups of Public Day Schools Grades 9-12 
j and Ungraded Institutions VN»3407) 





. Interest 
- • Scale 


■ '2 .3 
B-Tf 01 


^- 4 
An Or 


5 
P S 


. 6 
P Or 


7 ■ 8 
> 

Hort Jan 


/ 9' 
P Sv 


f 

10 

Ly 


11 
M Hg 




1. 


Auto 


.42 -.13 


-.16 


.01 


-.25. 


.06 


-.05. 


-.49 


-.55 


-.01 




• 2. 


B-Tr 


-.16 


.00 - 


.29 


-.37 


.26 


.04 


-.52 


-.43 


;oi 


• 




01 




-.36 


.04 


.23 - 


.51 


-.41 


.25 


:2i 


-.06 




4. 


An Or 






.48 


-.14 


.59 


.00 


-.19 


-,21 


-.34 




. 5. 


P S' ' 








-.03 - 


.49 


'-.08 • 


.27 


.13 


.27 




, .6. 


P Or 










.50 


^.39- 


.30 


il7 


-.33 




7. 


Hort 












.28 


-.44 


-.29. 


-.09 




8. 
9. 

10. 


Jan 
P S.V 


« 






4 






-^32 


.06 
.23 


.13 

-.02 
.01 



TABLE '7 

Interoorrelations of the Interest Scales: Female Composite 
Groups of. Public Day Schools Grades 5-12 , 
and Ungraded Institutions (TJ»3006)*^ 



Interest 
Scale 



1. Ly 

2. Lt-Ind 

3. 01 ' 

4. P Sv 

5. P S 

6. P GJ' 
Hort 



2 

Lt-Ind 

.07 

t 

V 

/ 



3 
. 01 
-.11 
.13 



4 

P Sv 
-.40 
-.03 
.12 



5 

■p s 
.02 
.05 
.34 ■ 
.01 



6 

' P Or 

-.29 

^..59 
-.04 

•35, 
-.21/ 



7 

Hort 
-^16 
.23 
. — 21 
-.38^ 
-.02* 

•V -.58 



8 \ 

Hsk 

.22 
-.15 
-.52 
-..55" 

.02 
-.26- 

.24 
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FIGURES -2-^12 



TJypicai profiles for eleven male- occupati'dnai groups ' attending 
. public schools and residential 'facili.ties 




1 2 3 4 5 6j 7 8 9''10 
Scale. 
FIGURE 2 

Jlutomotiye .Wor|lcers...(Auto) 



11 1 2 3 4 5 j 6 7 8 9 J 10 11 

Scale j • 

FIGURE 3 , 

3uildin£:^Trades^Vforkero (?-Tr) 






/ 


4 






* • 


• i • 


f 

T-Scorc 








3 4. 5 6 j 7 8 9 10 
Scel,c * « 
■ " PIGURsi 8 



.Horticulture V/orkers (Hort" 

r 
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2 3-4. 5j 6 7 8 9 jio 11 

Scale 
FIGURE 9 



Janitorial Vforkers (Jan) 



91 



98 




1 2j 3. 4 5 6 i 7 8- 9 10.11 
! SdaXe ' 

\ FIGUUE] 10 i 

i 

. Personal Service Workers (P^Sv), 



/ t 



I 



I , 



. -T-Score 






74 


- 






" 70 




68 


- \ 


66 




..." 


' i ■ 




-S 


60 


* » • 


• 58 




56 


1 


54 




■ 52 




50 




48 


- I . 


46 


\ 

- \ i 

- f I 


44 




' 42 


J / 


40 




" 38 






2. 3 4 5:6 7- 8 9 10 11 
Scale 
FIGURE 11 , *■ 

Laundry Workers (Ly), 




I 



9^ 



PIGUIIBS 12-20 



^Typic^l profiles for cighi: fcniale oooupaxional groups attending' 

I ' j 
residcntia.1 faciliticsi 

I 
t 




Scale 
FIGURE 13 

i 

L'^undry Vforkors ( Ly) • 



1. ky 

2. Lt-Ine 



4. P Sv 



. Scale 

. PIGURB 14 ■ " 
, • I 

Light Industrial V/orkcrs (Lt-Ind) 



Key 




5. P s 

6. P Or 

-■j7.-.,.norl, 
8. He!: 
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Sample #2 
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Sample V5 



A 



RMDINO-PREE VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY - Answer Sheet - FEMALE- 



Name: 



1. 1 2 3 

2. 2 5 .6 

4 . 

3*, '7 8- 3 
* 1 



4. 2 4 

5. .5 7' 

6. 8 

7. 3 



1 
4 



3 

6 

2 

8 
5 



8. 1 6 

■ 8 

9. 8 3, 
1 



10. 4 7 

2 

11. 3 b 



12. 2 . ! 6 



4 

8 



13. 3 4 2 

14. 4 71 



15. ' 4 

5 

16. 6 

17. 7 

18. ■ 5 

8-. 



A- 
3 

19. el 8 

2. 

20. 8 l' 



21. 7 



1 ^ 8 

« 

7 3" 
6 * 4 
2 



5 
4 



22. 4 

23. . 6' 

24. 8 



7 
3 



2 

.3 
'2 
4 



Date _ 
-25. 8- 

26. 1 

27. 6 



^ 



2 5 



i8'.» 5' 4 



29. 1 

2 

'30. 8 



8 
1 



31. 8.- 5 



32. 1 



3 

■6 

7 
3 

2 



33. 5 . 1 

34. 6 7 

35. 4 2 

36. 7 -3 



8 

1 

2 

5 
1 





\ : 

Key ' Tally Score. 








A. 






2 


«it 






1 




4- 


✓ <^ ' - ' 




5 






6 








^ 7 











11- ,5 3 1 
8 

38. 7 2 6 



39. 5 

1 



40. 3 
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6, 
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Sample^ #6 ' 



READING-FREE VOCATIONAL INTERESTS INVENTORY 

— * j 

• Numerical Code for Major Interest Areas * 



Ma^Le 



!• Automotive 

2. Building Trades 

3. Gierical 

4. Animal Care ^ 

5. Food Service* 

6. Patient Care 

7. Horticulture 
8« Janitorial - 

Personal Service 
Laundry Service 




9. 
10. 



/■ 



/ 



1. laundry Service. ' 

2. Light Industrial 

3. Clerical ^ * 
Personal Service 

5. Food Service 

6. Patient Care * 

7. Horticulture 

8. Housekeeping 



.11« Materials Handling 



r 



Explanation': . 

In M ale test booklets a ll items keyed #1 are Automotive clusters. 
-AH-lrfems^eyed #2 are Building Trades ftems. For each of the. eleven 
male interest" areas sketches are identified by numerals located in the 
lower right-section of each pictorial frame. ^ 

In Female test booklets all items keyed #1 are Laundry Service" 
clusters. All items keyed #2 are Light Industrial items. For each 
pf the eight female/interest areas sketches are identified by numerals.^^ 

Where pictorial Items contain two different numerals located in 
the frame, these items have been found tp serye^two different interest 
areas, and have been keyed according lyi ^ ^ 

To determine an exArninee's preference f^r each .ix^terest area, 
count the number of times he (she) selecjts items that are keyed for ' 
that area. Each item is identified, by key. For example, if a male 
.subject selects 12 items keyed #1, his raw-^score on the Autocjibtive 
scale is 12; In like manner, a frequency count is made, for each of- the 
" 11 male^ interest scales and for each of jthe 8 female scales. Raw scores 
pttained in this way are then converted j to. p.ercentile ranks by referring 
to the appropriate Percentile Norms Tables developed for the inventory. 
The percentile ranks allow for a directj measurement and Interpretation 
of each subject* s vocational likes ^and dislikes. \ / 
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THE_ EVALUATION AND MODIFICATION OF 
* - WORK BEllAVpR OF EDU.CABLE 

MENTALLY pTARDED CLIENTS 



Jerry D. Chjiffin, EdoD. 
Associate Professor of Special Education Administration , 
\ ' University of Kansas 
\ Lawrence, Kansas 

\ ■ . . • 

\ . ' ■ ' 

Introduction { * . 



The evaluation of ^^.behaviors which are ithportant to productive 

vocational employment is, of crucial concern to both rehabilitation and 

^ • \ ' 
special education personnel*. It is through evalua.tion that employment 

potential may be assessed, vocational goals established, arid progress 

' * / 

within a training sequence determined, ' \ 

'^Recognizing the importance* of evaluation in . program ope.ration, 
school work-study personnel throughout the country have established 
procedures for measuring both the- work potential and the progress of 
the individual student during training. The former usually involves 
measures of intelligence^ dexterity^ personality and an understanding 



of the background of the student and his family. Progress^ within a, 
training' program is usually -determined by the use &f rating* scales or 



EMC 



forms which include such factors as ^^ependlability, initiative, appear- 
ance, work habits, and attitudes toward work/ Though work-study 
personnel realize the importance of systematic evaluation and make pro- 

' / ' . . • . ^ ' ; " " 

vision for it, procedures from school to school vary, considerably and 
usually. are based on experience ^and subjective judgments rather than 
scientific research, • * • 

Research rela^t^' co employment of the retarde'd is difficult because 

a / ■ ' 

of. the dynamic characteristics associated with the concept of employability»^ 
* ■ • .110 



\ J . . -v - • 

♦ 

Judgments regarding vocational activity must consider not only character- 
istics of the 'individual client, but alsp the type and complexity .of the job 

in which he may function, and, in addition, factbr.s associatedvjWith 

< . * * * 

employer or supervisory attitudes. Considered singly], each of these factors 

present formidable research Eoroblems. Add the effects of interaction of 

/' 

these variables and sjich research becpmes distressingly complex, 

c 

The research on evaluation and training of educable mentally retarded 

« ' / ' ^ • * 

clients reported in this paper ^began in ^964, fch^ffirst year of the 
Kansas Project, a 3-year selected demons trati^piT^oject federally supported 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency, The, purpose of the project* was 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of the combined efforts .of Rehabilitation 
and Education personnel, In habilitating educable'' mentally retarded clients, 

X • ... , 

The results of this project are reported elsewhere (Chaff in, et al; 1971), 
A. primary assumption throughout the Kansas* Project .was tliat actual 

* ■ 

employers, observing and supervising student clients in their business 
establishments, .could provide meaningful, and accurate assessment of 
clients' work, behavio*^, T|:ierefore, from the beginning of the project each 
student was exposed to a variety of sh6rt».work experienc^es in the community 
as soor^as he entered tHe program. This exposure to diffeijent supervisors 
in different businesses at different tasks allowed t^e important variables 
of job success, attitude of supervisor, task complexity , ^ and work environ- 
ment., to operate differentially on each client. Despite the fact that we 

had no relative measures of any ^ these variables nor a discrete meaj gure 

6f their effect on any client, general differences in the\work behavior 
.of the clients were very obvious. Treatment/ then, of work related 
problems was developed from employers* descriptions of the client/ s 
difficulties, , ' ' . ' 
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•With the above procedures as* standard for evaluation during the 
project, the staff directed considerable^ effort toward understanding 
the content of these evaluations, hoping some precision might be ad^ed. 
to the evaluation and vocational traihing procedures of mentally 
retarded individuals. First, the staff conducted a domprehensive 
examination of factors which mi^ht effect emgloiyability a^5 reported 
in the literature. Secondly , procedures were .outlined whereby the 
staff collected descriptive accounts of behavior associated with 
successful and unsuccessful students^.in the prpject. These behaviors 
*were incorporated into two different evaluation forms and systematically 
researched. A final effort involved the consideration of a single ^ ' 
variable (production rate) which the staff believed to be highly in- 
fluential on the employer's judgment of succes'^ful and unsuccessful 
employeesi Each of these approaches is considered separately 6elow. 

Review of Factors Affecting Employability/ 
* < ' • ^ Reported in the Literature 

Many investigators .haye attempted t6 isolate specific factors ^ 
afifecting the employabi lity of the educable mentally retarded. Since 
complete reviews of these investigations may easily be. found, this * 
will not be attempted here. The most comprehensive, of.^^the reviews on 
the subject of empJLoyability .is Windless (1962) monograp^h whicK includes 



nearly 300 references. Other reviews may be found in ^he wrk \f 
Tizard, Litt and O'Connor (1950>, Shafter (1957), Kolsfc^e (1961),. and 
Vance and Cegelka (1970). ' • • ^ . , 



Kolstoe (1965) and 'other investigators have poin^ted <)ut that 

studies of specific factors related to employability of the mentally 

.'J 
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retarded often present confusing results. The contradictory nature of 
these studies is best illustrated if each factor presumed by investigators 
to affec^t employaMlity is copsider^d independently of other factors. 
Fragmenting the studieiS' in' this way may^ limit the r,eader*s understanding 
of the study, as a whole, but it can be justified because of the readiness 
with which, the effect of a particular variable on employability can/be 
examined. ' ^ ^ • , ^ ' 

' / ^ > ' ^ 

Injtelligence _ - 

. I ■ ■ . i; 

St;udies reporting oh the relationship between intelligence and 

•emt>loyment success have shown vajried results. Five investigations, Abel 

f ■ ' . ■ ■ ; — 

(1940), Bailer (1936), Collman and Newlyn (1956) ,k Jackson and Butler (1963), 

and Phelps (1956) found a significant relationship, while eigHJb others, 

■ • ' ' ' ' • M 

Baer (19&1), Bobroff (1956), Cowan and Goldman (1959), Hais^lef ^1951), 
Kolstoe (1961), Madison (1964), Voelker (1963), and Shafter (1957), found 
IQ to a non-significant factar. The wide range of IQ shores studies 
and the fact that task cgmplexity (and its relation to IQ) was never 
considered (Kolstoe and Frey, 1965) serve to further complicate this issue; 
however, a general. consensus would seem, to h€ that any IQ from 40-80 
will not interfere with employabillty if job selection is carefully done. 
It seems likely, though, thJat opportunity for placement should, be greater 
if IQ increases. 

Chrondlogi&al Age • 1 . 

The results of studies considering this factor as i-t relates to # 
c,emplqyability have also been equivocal. Kolstoe (1961) found that the 
mean age of employed clients was slightly less, than the mean age of un- 
employed .clients, whereas others, Deno (1965) ^and Hartzler (1951) have 
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found 4:hat older clients were more employable. Neff (1959) and 
* ' \' ' * \ ' • 

^^hafter C1957) found no significant relationship between age and 

emp-lpyabilityo ' ^ , ' . 

These findings* are not so inconsistent when one examines the 

actual ages of clients .studied. Both Neff aQd Shafter, who found- 

age' was not an important factor, sttidied previously institutionalized 

clients of an employable age. Kglstoe's subjects were between the agej 

of* 16 end 40 with a median of ^9 and. were referred because they wete 

.considered unemployable by the counselor in their local community. 

The fact that a younger age was associated with successful employ- 



vment in this group may be an indication of less resistence to ^ 
training rather than 'to age o^r maturity. The Minneapolis Jstudy 
(Deno, 1965) involved "clients between the ages of .16 and* 24 wi^th^a,- 
me^n of 20 .who had -left school two to five years earlier. Thus,, the 

--older clients may haye -had more opportunity to find a comfortable 
place in the emplo3rment. world. All other factors being equ^l, age 

4 ^ 

alone is probably not a critical determinant of employ ability, 
assuming that the . individual is o,f an employable age. 

School Achievement * * . . ^ 

School achievement and how it relates *to successful employment 
has been Studied by Cowan and Golmati (1959), .Deno (1965), Green (1945), 
Madison (1946), and 'Shafter (1957), all of Vhom found no relationship. 
However, Voelker (1963) reported that his employed subjects had 
significantly higher scores in reading and arithmetic, vhile'Kplstoe 
(1961) found that his unemployed subjects had slightly higher.- 
achievementr scores than the employed. Statistical significance was 



no,t found, ♦ hoE^ver, Erickson (1966) also found school achievement ire- 

I'ated to 'emp-^yability. Number pf 'years spent' in 'sthool was. 'also found 

'to .Ije non-sfgni^fcant by Kolstoe Cl96r),-and Shaf ter '(1957) , whereas the, 

Minneag'l^s Study CDejio, 1965) found^ no relationship in the g'^oup studiejd, • 

The data c^uggest that successfully employed retardates have learned 

their skills somewherfe other than school and. that school envirotunent, which 

is characteristically low, is not critical to job success; The evidence 

regarding these factors is far from clear and further study is needed, 

since it seems logical that increased achievement would increase the range 

* • \ 

of vocational opportunities, « ^ • I 

Influence of the Fami ly , ' . 

.Influence of the family as it relates to the employabilijty of the 

retardates has been found to be of significance by a number of investigators, 

Cowai^and .GToldm^^ (1959) do not directly consider this problem but suggest 

** . * 

ialPa^ positive or negative influence does .exist, "Stability of the home" 

^ ♦ • "* ^ 

has been referred to by both Abei (1941) and Green (1945,) as a factor 

related to successful employment, - In agreement are Jackson and Butler (1963) 

/ \ • ' - - 

andl^ Voelkef^,(1963x) who repoi;t continuity of home life as significant and 

Ueff (195.9) who found that "good and moJerate^ support" from the family was 

^found among a largd dumber of his successful workers. Madison (1964) also 

'reports that "family contact during work placement" was significant in his 

stud/. It seems appropriate to conclude, therefore, that a stable home, 

supportive of the retarded individual, is apparently important to His 

- : ' ' ( • 

eventual success "in emplo3anent, « 

Pe rsonality . . ' 

There can be little doubt that pelrsonality is intricately xelated to' 



the employability of the retardedo Spec^ific personality characteristics 
have been jnentioned as determinants cff job s,ucce§s by many inves tigators^ 
Emotional stability has been cited by Bronner (1933), Gunzburg (1958), 
and Hay and Cappenburg(1931) • „ Gregariousness was found important by 
.Hegge (1942) and Whitcomb (1945) though not by Shafter (1957) who men- 
\tioned obedience and truthfulness. Abel (1940) emphasized the importance 
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of ambition and self-respect in successful employment. 
. • . She MiiineapaH'5 Report (1965) has cited "inadequate, handicapping 
attitudes an<f motivation patterns" as contributing to the job termination 
of 56%/of the clients studied. Attitude ^nd motivation are again men- 
tioned by Thomas (1965) who add3 "p9or social judgment." 

Some attempts have been made to objectify the influence of person- 
ality "factors on job success. Sarason (1943) used the Thematic A^per- , 
ception Test .with a grQ'up of twelve high-grade mentally defective boys 
and reported that the "data derived from the Thematic Apperception Tes^ 
can be of value in the, all-important task of placement." But as 
Pattetson (1964) indicated, 'he (Sarason) "does not specify just how they 
can be of value." Some other studies (Connors, Walkon, Haefner, and 
Stotsky, 1960; Stotsky and Weinbur^, 1956) have used sentence completion 
type tests to relate personality to ^employability and have been only 
moderately" successful. ^ 

More objective data is needed to provide information about the pre- 
cise personality characteristics whici may be important to vocational 
success*, c However, research has indicate^d that a rating of subjective 
judgment- regarding personality (or personal adjustment) can be pre- 
dictive of empJLoyment succes^peno, 1965; Voelker, 1963; Warren, '1961). 
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While subjective judgments seem to be most accurate, a poor employrnent 
prognosis based orf an individual* s* p^tsoria Li ty or personal adjui^tment is 
not easily translated into a corrective instructional program. Perhaps 

• ♦ / * * 

this is- why Windle (1962) has .contended, . • ^ 

Personality sometimes -appears to be the la^t refuge of 
the mystic. This uncharted jungle of hypofehetic'al constructs 
seems to have taken the place of the soul iij. Ireldgion and 
fxee will in common sense* ' Behavior which cannot be explained 
on^ the basis of intelligence, education, physical 'skills and 
« other known variables is usually referred to personality. In 
the field of mental subnormality, personality , is especially 
iike'ly to be used as an explanatory crutch. 

<^ Figure 1 provides a summary of the previously mentioned studies. 



' * Behavioral Descriptions 

The review of the literature"^ failed to reveal any specific factors 
which were "distinctly indicative of employability, with Lhe two possible 
exceptions of the areas' of home inf luence andc;pj^rsonality. WJiile 'Windle 's 
caustic remarks about the latter factor may be somewhat justified, rfiost, 
authorities agree that pej^hality characteristics of an individual are^ 
important to his job success. However, thesg characteristics are not 
sufficiently differentiated;, to, allow the initiation of a specific modif i- 
cation program. And^ measurement of personality variables, especially with 
the mentally retarded, is virtually impossible. Altering home conditions,' 
the other factor possibly related to employ ability, seems unlikely, 
especially at the senior high level. * . . 

Obviously lacking; frpm the review were descriptive accf>unts of - 

c 

behavior which might be associated with successful or unsuccessful employ- 
ment. In view^of this, it was determined by the *staff that accurate, 
be haviora' ^. f^pgrri- p±jjju:L-^<^.rnuntfiy r^^ported in narrative- form, should be 



Ffgure 1- . 
FACTORS AFFECTjt'NG EMPLOYABILITY 



Factor Variable 



Related to successful 
employment 



Not related .to successful 
• employment 



y: Socio Economic Status 

1. Chronological ?ige 
« 

-3. Intelligence 



4, School Achievements 



5,, Years in School ■ ^ 



6* Years in Special Class 



Stability or Continuity 
of Home Life 



Rautman ^1949); Low 
Kolstoe (1961); -High 

Hartzler (-1951 )i Older: " . 
Mi nnS^apol 1s . (1965); QlcTei^' 
Kols-toe (-1961) ; . Younger ' 

Abel (1940) 
Bal.ler (.1936) 
Collman & Newlyn (1956) 
JaekSon &, Butler (1963) 
Phelps. (1956) 



Vbelker (1963) 
Kolstoe (-1961 )>- 



Minneapolis (1965) 



.Minneapolis (1965) i 

positive 
Kolstoe ('196T) 
' 'negative 

Abel (1940) 

Cowan & Goldman (1959) 

Green (1945)' . 
. Madison (1964) 
■ Jackson & Butler (1963) 

Voelker (1963) 

Neff (1959) 



. fti.nneapol i;s. .(1965) 



Neff (1959) 
Shafter (195/:) 



Baer (1961) ' 
Bobroff (1956) 
Cowan & Gol'dman (1959). 
/Hartzler (1951) 
Kolstoe (196T) , 
Madison ( 196,4)- ' 
Mcintosh (1949) 
Shafter (-195'7) - . ^ 

Baer (1961) ' 
Cowan & Goldman (1959.) 
Minneapolis. (1965) 
Green (1945) 
Madison (1964) 
Shafter (1957) 

Kolstoe (1961) 
Shafter (1957) 
Baer (1961) 

Baer (1961.) ; 



cdllected dn all clients. Hopefully, these behaviors could be analyzed * 
later and significant, behaviors included on the evalua^tion form» . ^ 

The initial evaluation form used in the Kansas Project was developed 
by.Kolstoe (1961)« This ev^aluation form^ included jnost of the presumed 

characteristics needed for successful employment that were included in 

>"» ' • ' • . ' » 

other evaluation forms and^had the furthet advantage of being researched 
by both KolS'tpe (1961) and Warren (IJiil)? This form (see Appendix A), was 
used for about six months - until the staff had had sufficien*t,. experience 
to make some meaningful changes, 

After a consideration of problems of evaluation up to this point, a 
number of things seemed obvious to the project staff. First, when evalua- 
tion procedures provide excessive structure to the interview situation, the 
employer is more likely to r,espond as he "thinks** the interviewer wants 
himr. to, rather than expressing his ,real feelings about the empdoyee. It is 
possible that too much structure makes him uncomfortable, thus altering his 
responses, .or it may be that excessive struirture creates an atmosphere that 
ref lex>ts ^ forfnal "grading" situation for the employeei Therefore^ the 
employer may modify his responses in favor of the employee so /that the 
client will receive a "good graBe"'^^:— ^chooL. ' ^ 

Next, it was ol^vious that .the evaluation topi shoulS^be as short as 
possible but it must retain thorough, coverage of all relevant area:s.^of 

. f 

employabilit/. An efficient evaluation form including these areas is 
important for conserving time for both the interviewer and interviewee. 

' In order to insure that all relevant areas are considered during the 
interview, some structured items are necessary • However, these Items 
sho^uld be presented in a way which will influence the employer's responses 
as little as possible^. For example,, to ask if the student, has a "clean 



and: neat appearance'" suggests that these qualities are a requisite for 

) - - / ' ^ 

that^tC' It may -be bVtter to ask if a s^tudent employee's appearance 

is ".appropriate" for the job. If ' the answer to this Is negative, then- 

a specific example as to "why not" sjiould be elicited from the employer, 

A final s^cStibn to ,serv6' as a criterion reference or validatipjgi of 

other items is most essential. This statement woOld jsi^ ask the 

emplbyef, "Would you b^^ as willing to hire die studer^'a^^ the 

average applicant, if the job w€;re' available?" 'Previp,us''',rfesearch 

' '\ V 

(Kolstoe, 19.61; Warren, 1961) has shown this subjective "respons^ to be 

predictive of later employment at . better than ,01* level of .conf ide'if^ce. ' 

^ ' ' ' ' - ' -^^^^ ^-V 

After a consideration of these factors, a new evaluation form^wa:^,^ - 

constructed*. A research design Was developed which used this scale and 



was .directed toward the explo'rati^on of specific characteristfics that 
might be critical to employ ability. Two studies' were carried ou^, the 
second being a partial replication of the first/ They are, reported below. 



Determining Critical Areas of Employability 
study #i . ' ; 

Background 

^ , From Petrqary 2, 1966,/ through March 1, 1966, thirty-nine work 
sample evaluations were obtained on^''31 special education students from 
' Shawnee Mission North and^Rosedale High Schools. The following is a 
statistical analysis, of ,,the aata resulting from these evaluations,,: 

The evaluation* schedule, used in. this investigation (-see Appendix B) 

/ 

Consists of four sections. Section one required employers to torranent 
spontaneously on tThe sti/dent's performance. Saction two asked for the 



/ 
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student^s strongest asset and his greatest liability. Section three con- 
sisted of behavlora^J. , statements to be checked as descriptive or non- 
descriptive of the student in question. The final section, which was 
used primarily as a criterion index, asked the employer whether or not the 
student was. considered employable as 4 paid worker for the position. 

The evaluation schedules weiie administered to .the employers by a 
project staff member. With one exception^ all evaluations were ^ottained 
by the vocational rehabilitation counselor. In general, the adniinis:bration 
of the evaluation 'schedules was approached in a flexible manner, with the 
iritetviewer mpdifying questions when*he deemed this neces^ary^ Below the, 
general findings- of the investigation will be discussed. ^ 
, ' Of the 31. studen.ts, 23 were ffom Shawnee Mission North and eight were 
from Rosedale. Two evaluations were obtained on. eight students, all of 
wfiom were from Shawnee Mission North. Thus,, 3*9 evaluations- were obtained . 
from 24 different' employing agencies. 

■> 

.Method> .r i ' s ' 

The data were broken, down in t-erms of employable (E), qualified 

c . " . ^. 

employable (QE), and non-employable (NE) ' students^ Analyses of variance 

were performed on- IQ scores and chronological/age which revealed that the 

* «, 
three groups .did not differ significantly on these Variables* Inspection 

of the number of days employed revealed the data for the employable group 

to be markedly skewed. Therefore, a median^test was applied, which 

Jr^Vealed no^ignif icant difference among the three groups. In addition,' 

it^wasf observed that while 7 of the 8 Rosedale students were considered 

employable^ only 5 of the 23 Shawnee Mission North students were considered 

employable^ A^chi square analysis revealed fihese differences to be sig- 

nif leant beyond the .001 level. x' 
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Item Ana lysis 



The 13 items included in section^ three we^re subjected^to chi . 
square analysis, with employment potehtial^as ^the criterion»\ for 'the 



purpOjSe 6f the analysis, the^ employable and^ualifi'ed emplo^ab"'!^ 
groups were combined. The results of this analysis are* presented^iti r 
Table ^ - - 

Inspection of 'Table I reveals that three items were significant 
at the •001 level, three items were significant at the ^05 level, and 
,one item was significant a*t;-^the ,02 level. Six other it^ms were 

•. ?? 

clearly non-significant. The three most significant items concerned x 

the. Student's ability to work without supervision, the quality of his 

work and' his prpduction rate, .Other 'significant items dealt with the 

student's perseverance, his lack of distractability, his .ability to 

work without "clock-watching, and the student'.s appearance, 

I 

* r ' 'I 

Preliminary Conclusions - ^ ^ 

.l,;With the present sample, IQ, CA, and number of days employed 
W^re^riot significantly ^rela ted to emplojonent potential, 
- 2,» Seven of .the thirteen items exceeded the ,0.5 level of signi-; x 
ficance,* Six of ^these items were retained for inclusion in ' 
the second form of the evaluation schedule. Items four and 
five 'were somewhat nredundknt and were combined to make one 
item, ' ^< 

3, There appeared to be some small differences between^ employable 
and non-employable students in percentage of liabilities 'falling 
in various categories. It was decided that since this data was 
relatively unstructured and would distribute itself into a 
number of categories, it could be analyzed better when combined^ 
with similar da^ta from the enduing study, 
. ' • ' 122 



• ; TABLE I 
PROBABILITY LEVEL OF • 
ITEMS WITH CRITERION^ OF EMPLOYABILlT.Y 



.— 7 ■ ■ . ^ \ . P 

1. Sti/dent's appearance is appropriate for job. .05 

2. Student catches on to skills more slowly than 

average (non-retarded)' employee. NS 

3. Student finds something to do or asks supervisor 
for another assignment after first task has been 
completed. ' / NS ' 

4. --Student is able, to persist at a>task without ^ 

becoming distracted. ' * .05 

5. Once stiTden^ gets istarted on task, he finishes i.t. .05 

6. Student works Weil Without supervision. .001 

7. Quality of student >^^k coincides with supervisor's 
expectations for aiverage (non-retarded) worker. ' .001 

8. Student is a cTock-Watcher; .02 

9. Student *s rate pf production compares with 
supervisor^S'-expectations. * .001 

10. ^. Student is abl« to get along with supervisor 

adequately. . • NS 

11. Student i.s able to get along with' co-workers 

adequately, iie;, little or no^friction. NS 

12. Student's punctuality is about what would be 

expected of average employee. • • . ^ NS 
.13. Student's attendance is about what would be 

expected of average employee. NS . 



To further study'^critical areas associated with employability, 
a partial replication of the first study was conductjed. Retained 
for the second study were the seven questiohs previously determined 
to be s}.gnif leant. Questions two and three were rewritten and 
presented^ in a different form, and eleven new questions were added. 
Procedures for conducting this study were identical to Study #1. 
All evaluations obtained on students from March ^, 1966, "through 
April 3, 1966, ^were included for statistical analysis. 

Of the 36 students in this: study, ^30 were from Shawnee Mission 
North and six were from Rosedale. Two evaluations were , obtained on 
nine students, all oF whoig were ftom Shawnee Mission North, and 
three evaluations were> obtained for one student. Thus, a total of 
47 evaluations were obtained from 21 employing agencies. 

The data were broken down in terms of employable (E), qualified 
employable (QE), and npn-employablei (NE) students. An analysis of 
variance performed on IQ scores and CA revealed that the three group 
once again were not significantly different on these variables. As 
in Study #1, an inspection of the number of days employed revealed 
data for the employable group to, be markedly skeWed, A median test 
was applied and significant differences among the groups were found 
(P=,05),. It was observed thaF^yrttiie four of the six Rosedale 

• \ • 

'Students were considered employable, only twelve of the 30 Shawnee 
Mission North students were considered employable, A chi square ; 
analyisis, .however;, revjealed *^these differences to be non-significant. 

Item ' Analysis - 

The 19 items' iriqjju^i^ in section three were subjected to chi 



square* analysis, with employment potential as the criterion* For the 

purpose of the analysis, the employable an^ qualified employable groups 

were combined. The results of this analysis are presented in Table II. 
\ • * . 

..Inspection of .-Table II reveals that only three of the seven itjjsms 

^ « . "* 

retained from the previous study remained significant. These items ^ 
pertained to the student's 'appearance and his quality and quantity of 
work., The four other items retained from the previous study because bf 
their significance proved non-significant. These items referred to 
working wi thou tjsupervis ion, "clock-watching," and two- items pertaining to 
distfactibility which wer€ combined in the second form. Three adSTtional 
items were found to be significant in this studyi These were questions 
relating to the student" s personal -initiative (.05), following instructions^ 
(.01), and conforming to rules'' and policies of ^ the company (.01). Eight 
other questions were found to be non-signif icantly related to the criterion 
question. They -were: able physically to do the work, seeks unnecessary 
assistance, verbalizing dislike for the job, withstands job interruptions, 
easy to get along. with, listening to instructions, interrupting inappro- 
priately, and responds wej.l to criticism. 
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Conclusions - Studies JL and^ ^ \ 

l.'^Q and chronological age were found to be unrelated to employment 
•potential, confirming the results of the- Study #1. Number of days 
employed was* found to 'be significant in Study #2 while not- in #1. 
Study #1 found that students from Rosedale were apparently more 
employable, but this was not confirmed in this second investigation. 
.2. "in view of the fact that appearance, quality and quantity of work 

were found to be significant in both studies, it logical to conclude 



tfliey are important areas of employability. However, the data also 
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TABLE II ' . ■ . , 

PROBABILITY LEVEL FOR ITEMS WitH CRITCklON 
OF EMPLOYABILITY ' ''^ 



!• Is the student's appearance appropriate for the job? ,05 
^ 2. When required, can the studentvstay at a job for a 

long period of time without being distracted? , NS 

3. Does the student work well withput supervision? NS 
^A. Does the' quality of the student's work meet employer's 

standard for the average worker?. • - .Olv 

5. Is the s,tudent a clock-watcher? ' > " NS 

•6. Does the student's rate of protiuction meet employer's 

standard for the average wdrker?^ " ,01 

7. Is, the student physically able to do the wSrIf? NS 

8. Is the student mentally able to do the work? NS 

9. Does the student follow instructions? 

10. Does the stud^nt^knpw and follow the ru,tes and/or 

policies for^ your company? j .01 

11^ Does the student frequently seek assistance for minqr 

work problems which may have been solved witliout help? NS 

12. Has the student mentioned that he does not like the 
job? — . 

13. Can the student be interrupted and still maintain 
efficiency? ^NS 

14. ^ Is the student easy tc get along with? - , ' NS 

15. Does the student exhibit personal initiative? - ^ :05 
Example either case. 

16* Dbes/the student seem- to listen when receiving ^ 

i ns tructi ons ? . ' * . NS 

17. Doe/* the student frequently interrup^t inappropriately? NS 

18. Does the student r^pond well to criticism? ^ ,NS 
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suggest that the presence of any of these characteristics does not . 
insure employability, since -between 30 and %07. of the students 
receiving a favorable rating on these items were also considered 
unemployable. 

.3# The fact that upon replication only three of the previous seven 
• 'significant items were confirmed resultje'd in a careful examination 
of the T^esearch method. The lack of- reliability between the two 
studies could have been due to a number of variables. associated, with 
^selection of students^ variety of employer's ^ttitudes^ and the 
type and complexity of the job#. These'^f aptor.s would appear to in- 
fluence the outcome of this kind of research to the point of making 

s . 
it unfeasible unless they are controlled. However, control of these 

' factors would likely result in rather sterile fir^dings since the 

functional objective is to have an instrument that can be used with 

any retarded subjecj^in any typ'^ of job working under any type of ^ 

supefvStsipn*. * . * / 



. ^ Analysis of Employers ' Comments on 
^ -^ /Client Assets an'd Liabilitlefs 

*\ r ' ' Study #3 • 

The results of- the first two ^tudies were somewhat disappointJing In that 
oniy three of the seven significant variables associated with successful 
employment were' confirmed- by the'second study. This finding suggests those 
variables not confirmed in Study #2, though itnportant, are not clearly critical 
to employment success when' one also considers the varj^ables of employer 
4tjti.tudes, job task, physical work environment and attitudes of /Other employees 



Figure 2 illustrates this'point* The clf^nt .characteristics in the 
shaded area are critical only in relation to the varying^xharacteri sties 
"of the work envirgnment. The three employee characteristics in the 
non-shaded area remain important to successful employment despite the ^ 
characteristics of the work environment.. 

An additional investigation of critical charac-teristios'' associated 
wifJth employability involve;'d the analysis of employer responses 'to the 
questions: "What do you'ponsf^er the siudent's strongest asset re- 
garding the jpb?" and "What do you tMnk is. the student' s'gteatest 
liability?" " ' . ' ^ ■ ; 

Evaluation forms from both; Study #1 (N=39) and Stucjy #2 (N=4?) were 

included in this analysis (Total N=86), Three of the forms did not have 

responsed to the question related to greatest asset and 12 forms did not 

provide data oh the' greates^t liability of the student, Thus^ the current 

analyWs contaitis 83 employer responses to. greatest asset and 74 employer 

responses to the client s greatest .liability, 

•* 

A careful study of the 157 employer responses resulted in the 

formation of six general categories suitable for groupijig tlie individual 

responses, . Tt)e responses were then placed ihto each general category 

and further identifie.d as to whether the response, was a liability or an* 

asset and if the client being rated' had been judged s.uccessful or tion- 

successful for that particular work experience. The results of this 

* • "* • « 

study are summarized in Figure 3, * , . . 
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Two important findings resulted^- from this investigation: 

1» Statements related to^ job skills are predictive of, employment' 

♦ 

^success* 

2. Employers in an unstructured situation tend to ^alk about 

personality (Cat. C 3S%) and attitudinal (Cat. A 297.). variables 

even thoUgh they are not critical to later judgment of success 

^ ' * . . — <► 

or non-success. • . • 

Production Rjite as a Variable of Job Success' 
. Study #4 

' All of our research up to this point has suggested areas relating to 

job skills as being very important for job success, a fj.nding so obyious to 

most of us that it se^ms almost inconsequential. It should be emphasized 

though that past research or j literature relating to employability of the 

"retarded in almost all cases! ignores the area of * job skills and emphasizes 

the importance of pers6nality and attitudinal variables. While the author 

a^dmits the importance of t}ie personality and attitude, the results of the. 

« ^ ft 

current research make them suspect as far as the predictive aspects of 

employment are concerned. And too, they are extremely 'illusive in terms pf 

curreat. tools of measurement. 

Study #4 further investigates the importance of job performance. A 

description of this study as reported elsewhere (Chaffin, 1969) is included 

♦here on the following pages. ' ' - 
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Production Rate as a Variable in the Job 
Success or Failure of Educable Mentally- 

. Retarded Adolescents 



Abstract: This study investigated the hnpomncc^orproduction rate of 
fnentMlly retarded clients ms an influencing factor in their employment success. 
In Experiment /, tbe-production rates of W pairs of clients (JO successful 
mtd 10 unsuccessful) were compared. Experiment It- involved increasing 
the production rste of previously unsuccessful clients and decreasing the 
production rate of successful clients. The results of this study 
suggest that production rate was important to successful employment 
and ,it*« sensitive to jnodifi'cation procedures. 



JL.HE production /ate or actual working 
^ability of the mentally retarded is a factor , 
largely neglected by researchers concerned 
with the employabih'ty of the mentally re- 
^ tarded (Windlc, J962). Instead, researchers 
have focused on various social or personality 
variables with resulting agreement^ chat these 
factors play an important role in- the em- 
ployability of the mentally retarded. 

The accurate assessment of personality, fac- 
tors ic; difficult and their relationship to job 
success is hard . to substantiate. Windle (1962) 
.suggested that explanations of^ behavior in 
tenns of personah'ty are frequently used to 
"disguise a lack of knowledge fp. JW]," and 
; F^atterson (1964) noted in his review of voca- 
tional assessment methods for, the retarded 
that '^neither • objective;, nor projective per- 
sonality tests appear to be useful in evalua- 
^ tion or prediction [of cinployability] fp. 142]." 
Several investigators have observed that ccr- 
lain inappropriate social bciiaviors adversely 
affect die retarded individual's production. In 
a workshop cx|)crimcnt by Loos and Ti/.ard 
^ (1955) the subjects* output was observed to 



be low because "too little time was spent . . . 
in work and too much time in talking, sing- 
ing, looking at comics.and doing nothing [p. 
401]," Gorton (1966) noticed th^ different iai 
effects ^ social interaction on^roduction in 
the subjects he studied. Although the obser- 
vations were not, quantified, Gorton suggested 
that the. more complex the social interaction 
and th^ more difficult the task, the greater 
would be the effect on production. Using 
operant techniques. Lent (1965) reinforced' 
only appropriate social behavior and observed 
significant increases in the subjects' produc- 
tion rates. No studies* were found dealing with 
the production rate of mentally retarded 
•workers in a conipctitive work setting. 

The purpose of this investigation was to 
study one variable: [)roductio'n rate and .its 
irifluence on employers' judgment regarding 
the success or failure of retarded adolescent 
workers. More specifically, the questions be- 
ing considered were: (a) Do retarded work- 
ers wlio arc jutlgcd successful by their em- 
ployer havc-^a higher production r.itc tlinn 
retarded workers who arc judged uiisum-s^- 
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fill in (he \:uiic joh^ (bX^Vijlji formerly suc- 
cessful worker 1^' i^ulgcil ns uiisucccsNfuh if 
^ Ills |>nultU'(iou rate tluTii.tscs Mgiiificaiitly, and 
coiiwrNcly? (c) \\'ill,ar formerly imsueecssful 
worker be juilgeir as successful if his proilue- 
.tioii rale iiiejrea.scs significantly? 

M«thod — Evperimtnt I 

All students who were enrolled in the Kansas 
Special riduention and Voeationnt Rchabili- 
tatipn Project (ChafHn, Haring. & $m!tli, 
1967) were considered as possiJ[)lc subjects for 
this study. The project provided work, study 
experiences for educable retarded high school 
students in two Kansas school districts. At 
the time of the investigation, 58 individuals ^ 
were erurollcd in the program, iiach dr^thcsc" 
students was prejudged by the project staff 
as. being probably successful or probably un- 
successful in t^cir next work assignment. This 
' judgment was based on the student*s work 
record and other information from his case 
file .including school records, social history, 
» and psychological and medical data. Gate- 
prizing' the students in this way resulted Jn 
35 students being' classified as .^'probably sucr 
cessfur and 23 'being classified as "proba)>jy 
unsuccessful.** Out of the total population^ 10 
pairs of students were selected by the .staff as 
subjects for the first experiment. Each of the ^ 
10 pairs consisted of one successful and one 
unsuccessful student. Siibjects in each pair 
were' matched on previous number of work 
placements^ IQ scores,- and chronological age. 
Each pair was then assigned to a work place- 
inent in th^ community, and the employers 
were asked to judge the students as successful 
or unsuccessful following 2 -weeks of work. In 
ot)t ca$e» an , employer Judged a **probably un- 
successful" student as successful. This resulted 
pjaccnicht of another **probably unsuc- 
cessful'* subject on this Job who was subse- 
quently judged unsuccc4f^il bV^thc employer. 
Thus, each of the 10 pairs finilly sclcctc'd for 
cpniparison consisted of one successful and 
otie unsuccessful subject as judged by their 
employer nf(er^2 weeks. Kach pair worked at 
the same j(ib with the s.in)c .su|>ervisi)r in the 
sainc work ciivirtMiincnt, thus controlling the 
variables of work cuvironmcnc, task complex- 
icy, auil anitiiile ot .supervisor within pains', 



but not between pairs, since each' pair wofked 
at,a« dilferent Job. Fight employers supplied 
the 10 jobs which included packing veierinarj^ 
supplies, folding to wets and surgical g.owns» 
preparing and wrapping sandwiches, sacking, 
^nd weighing candy, assciiibling bojccs, S(>lder- 
ing small electronic parts^ and packing and ' 
stoting n)ilk containers. Each subject worked • 
2' hours daily for, 2 weeks. Employers who 
did hot rputihcl)dyicep individual production « 
records were askeu to do so' and-record forms 
were provided. 

Following the subject*s last day of work, 
an interview was held with each employer * 
and a work^evaluation form completed. Dur- 
ing the interview, the employer was asked if . 
he would hire this stud.em as he would the 
average applicant, provided, the job was avail- 
able. This was the criterion question for the 
final placement of the subject into one. of the !^ 
two groupsi , If eniployers responded in the 
affirmative, the student was considered sue- 
cessfolr-jnd if the employer responded nega- 
dvely,.tHe student was considered unsuccess- 
ful. 

R«sults^Exp«nm«nt I 

The daily^i^roduction Tate of each of the 10 
pairs of students was' computed ^nd the dif- 
ferences statistically compared with the Wil- 
coxen Signed Rank Test (Siegel, 1956)i An 
analysis of the raiting scores revealed that 
in every case[ the subject Judged successful 
by his employer had a higher production rate 
than the unsuccessful member of the pair. 
This difference was.^statistically significant at 
or beyond the .01 level^in 9 of the 10 cases. 

Figure 1 compares the daily production race 
of the successful and uitsuccessful worker for 
eachlpair of subjects in Experimenc J. in one 
case (pair 8) there was nb significant diffeN 
ence bet>vcen the successful^ and unsuccessful 
subjects. 'Biis was due to a minor hand injury 
of the ^successful subject on the eighth ^day, 
which resulted in a significant decrease in; his 
performance. 

The results, of Experiment- 1 suggest a <lcfi- 
nite |)ositivc relacioitsfiip t>€twecn\ the iiuli- ^ 
viduaPs production rate and the e\ii|>loyer*s 
judgment of job success or nonsucccss. This 
ex|N:rimeiit does not establish a cause and 
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FIGURE 1* Daily production ralo of 10 pairs of subjocU in Evpcrimonl t. 
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effect relationship, however, since the success- 
ful workers, in addition to working at a higher 
raCC|rnay have been neater, more appropriate- 
ly dressed, or may have possessed .ri)orc pleas- 
ing personalities' or better attitudes toward 
work thaii their unsuccessful counterparts. If, 
after the production rates of successful and 
unsuccessful subjects are reversed, the cm- 
proyer*s_judgmcnt^i^ it 'should be 

acceptable to assume that *the .production rate 
of the retarded workers influtnccd the ^em- 
ployer's judgment of their work. This is the 
strategy that comprised Experiment II. 



•Experiment II 

^The subjects for Experiment II consisted of 
four^successful and four unsuccessful workers, 
randomly selected ffoin the subjects who had 
panicipatcd in tlie first experiment. Four ein- 

p)oyers were selected similarly. 

One successful* and one unsuccessful stu- 
dent were placed with each cf the four em- 
ployers 'and assigned a production goal based 
on ^ the prodtiction ^records obtained in the 
previous ex}>eritiient. ModiHcation proccdtircs 
were implemented to increase the work rate 
of unsuccessful subjects ^to a. production goal 



comparable to that of a previously syccessful 
subject in that/job and decrease the work rate 
of successful iubjects' to a rate comparable to 
prc\;ipusly uiifisuccessful subjects. Tlic predic- 
tion ^as that successful modification would 
result in a corresgonding change in the sub- 
ject's employment rating. As in the first ex-^ 
perimeny, each subject \yorked 2 hours daily 
for 2 weeks and^the final judgment of success 
or nonsuccess was made by the employer. 

Specific procedures for modifying tlic in- 
dividuaUV'ork behavior of subjects wcrtf rela- 
tively imprecise. These prbcedu/es consisted 
mainly of individually inforinirig the subjects 
of their production goals each day^ and rc- * 
Jaring the attainment of this goal \vic!t social 
approval Qr disapproval. In a few cascS other 
consequences were necessary. Driving the in- ' 
yestigator's car and playing, pool with the 
rehabilitation- counselor were reinforcing con- 
sequences in two cases where social (verbal) 
consequences were ineffective. These impre- 
cise procedures were considered permissible 
since the goal of Uiji ittuly was vot uAlcnion- 
stratc exact behavioral control Or to know pre- ^ 
ciscly tjic effect of a given vari.iblc. Riithcr, / 
the, concern was to u'lodify the .siii)jcct\s pro- 
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FIGURE 2. Daily p/pduction r«U of tucccssfut and unftuccastful tubjacli in Eiparimant \l 
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duction rate aod to observe the effect of this 
' modiiicatJon on the employer's judgment cff 
the subject^ as a successful or unsuccessful 
worker. u 

Raiuli^-^pariiiiant II 

The daily production rates of subjects in Ex- 
periment 11 • are presented in' Figure 2 along 
with the daily assigned goal. Subjects one 
through four had been^judged.as unsuccessful 
in Experiment I. In this ^experiment their piio- 
duction rate increased and they >vere subse- 
quently judged successful by their employer. 
Xwo of these subjects (S-I and S-2) clearly 
attained their production goal while two 
others did not."* 

One of^hese did not reach his aligned goal, 
but his production rate- was significantly 
• greater (.005 and .001*) than two unsuccessjful 
students in the sam<^job. T^herefore, even 
though this s\lbjcct*s performance was below 
the spcciflcd criteria for this experiment* the 
possibility rciiuins that production rate was 
the influencing >^fnctor in the employer's 
jiidgiiiciit of success. The. other subject (S-4) 
whose pcrfoniiaiH'c was short of his assigned 
goj| ;iIm> IvmI a Skighificanrly higher production 
rate (.005) dun one of the unsuccessAirsub- 



jccts performing the same job, but his pro- 
^ duction proved^^somewhat lower than Jhe rate 
of another. However, the employer said S-4 
\ was "the fastest" of all the subjects he had 
. ^ employed. Production data did not support 
"the employer's statement,. but :the subject may 
have appeared to be working^fast and perhaps 
the employer's judgment was .based on this 
impression. 

Subjects^ five^through eight had all been 
judged as successful workers in experiment 
The target behavior for each of the^ sub- 
■ jects \vas a low production goal comparable 
to the subject in^ Experiment I who liad 
been unsuccessful in the; same job.. In all four 
cases, the previously successful subjects 
achieved at or below their lowered' prpduc- 
ticn goals and were judged by the employer 
as unsuccessful. A reasonable conclusion seems 
to be that Ihe employer's judgment was in- 
fluenced by the lower production rate. 

Discussion: LimitaHons , 

Although the results of this research nre such 
that some broad applications can be. ni.nde, a 
'nuiiibcr of factocs' surrouiuling this invcsriga- 
primary • purpose should be 



tion and its 
discussed: 
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Kjr^ the rcNc^ia^h wns cnrricd out with a 
rcbtiviW Miinll mttiihcr of Mihjcct.s. The first 
cxpcTiiiH'iit .coiiiparcil the prodiictjon rlite of 
10 MK'c^.ssful and 10 uiiMicci'Ssful 6ut>ject$. The 
second kttctnpted to reverse the etu|)h)yineiit 
ratiitg o| 4 suecessful and 4 t)iisuCccssfu| sub* 
jccts fnViii the previous e.vperiuKiVt by. ini 
> creasing tor decreasing their production rate.' 
This stralcg/ wouhl seem to reduce the neces- 
sity of raving a large experimental ]>6pula- 
tion, yet allow some generalization of the 
results,. al hough it should- be replicated with' 
ochcr subj ccts for-wider generalization. « 

A sccord limitation is the fact that the jobs 
the subjects' performed in this study probably 
were not jeprescntative of jobs most frequent- 
ly perforr led by mentally retarded individu- 
als. How.<vert to. explore the influence of 
productior rate on the employers' judgments 
of success or failure, Jt wap necessary to place 
students in jobs where some^^ discrete measure 
of their production was available. Future in- 
vcsci^tion may lead to the formulation of 
creative /vays of measuring an individual's 
production on nearly every type of job. thus 
provtdirig more information regarding the im- 
portance of production rate to employment 
success. 

Another limitation may be that the subjects 
worked for shbrt periods (about- 2 hours) 
during the day ior "only 2 weeks. Employers 
nr^y*not bee6mc fully aware of an individu- 
al*! strengths and limitations as an employee 
in^ this length of time. Also, such factors as 
perseverance oa^a task or tolerance for work 
over a period of time are not available for 
assessment during this brief work .period. In 
addition, the effect of fatigue on production 
cannot be assumed to be present in this study. 
The short work period might be cpnstrued 
as a limiting aspect of this study, but it is 
also likeiy that when differences in produc- 
tion show up during such brief time lengths, 
these dtlTcrcnces would in all probability be 
magnified if the period of work were ex- 
tended. 

Tlic previous liiuitations represent rensonn- 
ble objections to the re^iiUs and conclusion^ 
of the present study, hut they arc nil limita- 
tions ininiini/ed somewhat by the modifica- 
tion aS|K'ct of this investigation. The fact 



that >the employers' judj;mi«ifts wcic ivvcr.scd 
by altering the production raic of tcri.rm 
subjects ill the study sujjgcMS the c.viMv»Cc 
of a cause and effect rch'iiionship betVeeii 
employer judgment aiuta student productitUi 
rate on the job, which was the primary pur- 
pose of this investigation, ^ ^ 

Probably the most limiting factor in this 
study was that the employers were required 
to keep their ov»'n production records oh the 
students.. Thus, an employer's judgment of 
success or nonsuccess of the subject may have 
.been influenced by his knowledge of their 
4>roduction. This procedure was routine for 
only two, of the businesses used in the study. 
Though attempts were made to^deemphasize 
the imppnancc of the production record, it 
was necessary to check periodically vviiK the 
employer to ir>sure that accurate records were 
being maintained. There were no panicular ^ 
incidents which led.the inyestjgatqr to tielievc 
that thie participating employers relied on the 
production records for evaluation.^ In no case 
did the employers examine the production 
records before making their decision of suc- 
cess or nonsuccess about the student em- 
ployee, nor did they make frequent references 
to speeds of work^ during the , investigation. 
.Data on one subject (S-4, Experiment 11) sug- 
gested that the empjoyer vvas not aware of 
production differences When, making his judg- 
ment. In spite of these obscrvatioris, knowledge 
of production can be cited as a possible con- 
taminating variable in this study. .This v;lri- 
able might be controlled in future research ^ 
through automatic recording equipment. 

Conclufions 

Despite sonie limitations in this study, a num- 
ber of findings^ appear significant. First is the 
conclusion that production rate does influence 
en^ployers' ratings of retarded workers. If the 
importance of production rate is^confirnied in 
future studies, the rehabilitation' worker might 
use this nieasure as^an indication of a client's^ 
employment status. By noting the vnriatio 
in. the |>erformahce of clients, it may he pm^i- 
bic to amieipatc and thus prc\*ent proldetus ^ 
from arising that might Yater he iiitcrprcicd 
as personality or soci.U problenis. 
Another important finding is the sensitivity 
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of imuhucioa rntc ns :i iiicnMirc of work. A 
vaii.ition of^iltily wovU performance (sec 
l*i}*iircs i niid 2) of tlu* Mibji'cts in this study 
(K(Mitrc(l (?c.s|me x\\c fart that the variables 
of'taNli niit)plc\ity, sirpmision, :^n(l other en- 
vironmental f;tcior.s were exiKrinicntally eon* 
trolleil. / 

Since ;thesc variahles were fontrollcd, other 
variables within the work env ironment or fac-* 
tors within the persotuhiniself obviously exert 
their effects on production rate. While sqmc 
of the differences in daily production may be 
a function of learning, most of th(5 variance^ 
probably cannot be accounted for by it. r 

Finally^, it is significant t^c production rate 
was modified in this study with relatively im- 
precise procedures. The initial procedures 
of modification involved clarifying to the stu- 
dent employee what was expected of hini in • 
terms of production. Next, if necessary, the 
yob cask was analyzed and suggestions made 
for improving his performance. Social approv- 
al or disapproval was available, depending 
upon the ihdividuars production' rate in rela- 
tion to his assigned goal. When other rein- 
forcers were used, tiie procedures were still 
^relatively unsystematic. The client was sim- 
ply told that a desired reinfqrcer was con- 
tingent on attainment of his production goal, 
and in nearly every case .the behavior was 
modified to a measurable degree. 
, The* results of this research suggest that 
pfbductiotvrate is • a very important factor in 
the success, or failure of retarded workers. Al- 
though the attention of other investigators has 
focused on personality and social variables, the 
old fashioned concept of *^a day*s work for a 
day's pay**^ seems to be important in the voca- 
tional training of the mentally retarded. 
Training sliould be carried out by clarifying . 
exactly what is expected of the client in terms. . 
of job duties, production standards, and quali- . 
ty of work. lTC(|uent checks regarding the . 
difference between the client's present per- 
formance and his reijuircd performance then 
provide the structure for modification pro- 
cedures. 
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/Sample #1 
\ 

V 

^ ♦ 
Trainee's Name 



^./. WLOYMENT EVALUATION AND TRAINING 'PROaECT 
VOCATIONAL ADJOSTMENtlRAINING 
WORK' REPORT . - 

Employer's EvaTuation 



Employer's Name_ 

Date Started ^ 

Job title 



Date Completed^ 



Address 



V.R.P. Job No. 



VRP H] 
Form 06 



Time on -Job 



Supervi so r " 



9 

FACTORS ' H • / 


AVER/ 

Less 

Than 


IGE Ef 
Same 
As 


IPLOYf 

More 

Than 


Gomments / 


Self-confidence 




• 






S Cheerful - - 










I— 

S Cooperates with supervisor 










/ Cooperates with- other employees 








• 


-J - 
•-^ < ' , . - 
CLO- Respects supervisor ' 










O 00 - ^ 

o*o Minds own business 










t Accepts criticism 








<• 


< 

o Mixes socially with other emp/loyees 










00 . » ■ ■ . ' 

DC < ^ , . 

q! Neat and clean 






y 




' ^ Other 








7— 

\ 


On time 










z STafety conscious 










til ■> 

' i::^ Careful with materials and property 










Completes work on time 










g}2 Quality of work - ' " 




V 






o ■* ■ 

CO . X 

^ Understands, work 








.•"■^ 


o Shows Initiative ./ 




> 




Vi / — — - 


Other , ' , 
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Samp-le #1 (xqnt*) 



Trainee's Name 



WORK REPORT 



• ^ Employer's Evaluation 



r?*: Form Ofr, Page 2 
V.R.P. Job' No. ' 



FACTORS 



AVERAGE EMPLOYEE 

Less Same More 

Than .As Than Comments 



Group I— Personality and socij 
adjustment ' ^ 



Group II— Work habits and. 
efficiency 



c» lilould you be as willipg to hire this individual as you would your average applicant, 
■uS /'if a job wer^e available? • . ' 



/ ■ 



YES 



PROBABLY 



PROBABLY NOt 



NO 



S5 If above answer is "PROBABLY NOT" or "NO," please answer the following: 
Would hire IF (State conditions) ' - 



Comments : 



f 



ERIC 
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Sample #2 
Date: . 



VRP iSfl, Form 6 



EMPLOYER EVACUATION. AND TRAINING REPORT 



Student's, name: 

w 

Date Harte'd: 



Name qf business; 
Address: • * 



rnformaht: 



IntervieweK: 




Ool? title: 



'■'Date completed:" 
Employer: . - 



Phone 
Position: 



!• '^ General Inqjjiry :^ How -has student been getting along? Tell me about 
. 'employee.'' (This -section is fairly unstructured - should be used as a 
warm-up :'perioa\) , ' ' 



X 



11. a. Ii^at da^ypu consider student's strongest asset as regards the job?^ 



b. What do you consider student's biggest liability as" regards the job? 
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Samplfe #2 (cent.) 

III. J Would. like to ask you a number^of questions about the student. 
Answer yes, yes with reservations, jor no. ^ \ ' 

1. Is the student's appearance appropriate Vor the job? 

2. When required, can the student stay at a job for a long period 

of time without being distracted? 

3. * Does the student work, well without supervision? 

, 4. Does the quaVity'of the student'^s work meet employer's standard 

for the average worker? 

5. Is the student a clock watcher?' . • * . 

• 6. Does the student's^rate of production meet employer's standard 

/ ^ for the average worker? * 

7. Is the student jihysi^l^^ to do the wprH? , 

- ^ BT^nrTThe^ student mentally able^-to do the work? . - ^ ^ 

9. 'Does the stuclent follow instructions? 

10. Does the student know and follow the rales and/or policies of 

\ ^ your company? 

* IK • Does the student frequently seek assistance for minor work probl 

..which may have been solved .without help? , ^> 

-12. . Has the student mentioned that he does not like the job? ^ 



13. -Can the student be interrupted and still maintain efficiency?'* 

14. Is the student easy to get. along with? 

r 

15. Does the student exhibit personal initiative? Example either ca 



^ 16. -Does the student seem to listen wTien receiving instructions? 

^ 17. ' Does the student frequently .interrupt inappropriately?^ 

^18. . Does tha^^student respond ^^^^to criticism? 

19. After the sti/dent completes a task, does he: 
. ^ (a) find something appropriate to do * 

(b) ask for further instruc€Tons 

(c) wait until told 

IV. Would you be willing to hire this individual as you would the average 
applicant if the job were available? 

Yes ' Qualified yes,- No ■ 



THE EMPLOYEE Q-SORT 



.Jerry D. Ch^ffin, Ed.B. 
Associate Professor of Special Education Administration 
University .of Kansas ♦ 
Lawrence, Kansas 



"Real" Sort ^ ' _ ^ ^ 

In front of you is a boar.d with ti^en^y-f ive Squares on it* And here 
(show employer) are twehty-*f ive cards with ^atements about ( client^s name ) . 
The squares on the board have different titles. The square at the extreme 
left is for the characteristic that is "most like ( client^ s '^name ).>" the 
next "very much like him," the third !'Iike him," and the fourth "a Tittle 
like ( client^ s name >." The fifth colunin is for those characteristics you 
are undedicied about. The remaining columns are for characteristits that 
are (point to each as you say them)^ "a. little unlike him," "unlike him," r 
"very much unlike him," and "most unlike ( clientjfs name )." 

Now, as you read each of the statements I would like for you to place 
each one on the board in the position^that bekt describes bhe client. There 
is only one card for each square.^ You, may chinge the] positions of the cards 
on squares as of.ten as you like. I£ you h,aye any questions, please ask. 

. . ■ . . y ' - . ■ . 

"Ideal" Sort 

Now we are going to clear the board and start all over again. This 
time I would like for you to place the cards . on the squares that best de- 
scribe how you would like ( client's narde ) to be. Do you have any questions? 
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, r Sample #1 * ^ 

Q SORT RECORD fORM 

CI rent's^ Name: . Sex; Date: 

School: , Teacher: Grade: , ' Age: 

Employer^: Relationship to Client;_ ^ 

Name of Business or Work Station: - " 

^ Address: _^ . ^Phone: _\ ' 



Card No. 



• 

1. Clothing always appropriate 




1 


- 




2. Sticks to job task ; 










3. Works as fast as other employees 










4. Catches'on to job tasks quickly 










5. Gets along. well with co-Workers • 










6. ' Physically able to do the work* ' 










7\ Minds own business ' 










8. Enjoys the Job 


r?"= — : 








9. Compieties work on time 










10. Finds tiaings to do without being told 










11. Asksfor work when task completed 










12; Listens to instructions 










13V Knows how to" do ^the job 










14/ Is a willing worker 










15. Works independently 










16. ' Hair is too/ long 










17. Does poor quality work' 










18-,. Argues with supervisor 










19. Gets upset when criticized 










20, CarelesS'Wi th job* tools„ and materials 










21. 9Des not follow directions well* 










22. Wfe likes the job 










23. Is often late 










24. Asks for help often 










25. Talks' too much' 










z -■ 



*This refers to the person who is sorting the child- 



Sort 1 
"Real" 



Sort 2 
"Ideal" 



1 . 

CLOTHING 
ALWAYS: . 
APPROPRIATE . 

t * 


2 

STICKS-TO. 
m tAS'K • 


3 

WORKS .AS 
FAST AS ' - 
OTHER 
EMPLOYEES 


• 


4 

CATCHES ON 
TO JOB 
TASKS 
QUICKLY 


■■.GETS. AL-ONG 
WELL ISHTH 
CO-W0'RKERS 


6 

PHYSICALLY 
. ABLE TO' DO 
THE WORK* , 


V 


'7 

MINDS OWN ' 
BUSINESS . 


EHJOYS 
THE dOB 


9-, 

ft 

COMPLETES 
WORK ON ' . 
TIME 


« * 

/ 

\ 

• s 


- ^ 10 
FINDS 

THINGS TO - 
DO WITHOUT 
BEING- TOLD 


• n 

ASKS FOR 
WORK WHEN 
TASK 
, COMPLETED 


12 

.LISTENS TO 
.INSTRyCTIONS 




13 


" . .14 






KNOWS HOW 
TO 00 THE 

JOB : 


IS A' 

WILLING 

WORKER 


WORKS 

INDEr - ■ . 
PENDENTLY .. 




16 

HAIR IS 
TOO LONG 


17 

DOES POOR 

QUALITY 

WORK 


18 

ARGUES 
WITH 

SUPERVISOR 




.19. 

■GETS' UPSET 
WHEN 

CRITICIZED 


20 

CARELESS 
, WITH' JOB 
TOOLS AND 
MATERIALS 


.21 

DOES NOT 
FOLLOW I 
' DIRECTIONS 
WELL 


t $ 

I. 


22 


23 


24. 




DISLIKES 
THE JOB 


IS OFTEN 
LATE 
J 


ASKS FOR 
HELP OFTEN.. . 






.26 


- ■ 

r 


tl 


TALKS TOO 
MUCH 

s 


IS 

DISTRACTED 
. EASILY 




/ 

• 
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student; q-sort 

(A Modiflcatioh of Chaf fan* s Q-Sbrt) 



Raymond. E» Morley , 
Consultant, Sec6ridary Programs- 
• 'Speeial Needs Section 
Iowa Departunent of PuBlxc Instruction 



, You must^ comptete two ^orts (a "real sort" and an "ideal sort".) 
to determine behaviors you want to change* .The teacher or the student 
can complete the two sorts* It is up to you (the teacher) to.. determine 
how you want to use the technique. . 

"Real Sort" - Directions - ' • 

In front of you is a board with twenty-five squares on it.* And' 
here '^(show stMdent>.are twenty-fivB cards with statements about people. 
The squares on the board have different titles. The square at the 



extreme lett is for the characteristic that is infest like you," the next 
"very much like you," the third "like you" and ±he fourth "a little 
like you." The fifth column is for those characteristics that you are 
undecijded about. The remaining columns are for those characteristics 
that are (point to each a3 you say them). "a little unlike you,' "unlike 
* you," "very much^'unlike you,", and "most unlike you." 

Now .as you read each of the statements I wOuld lik6 for you to 
place each one on the board in the position that best describes you* 
There as ofaly one card for each square. You may change the positions 
of ^|he cards on the squares as often as you like. If you have any 
questions,, please ask. 
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"Ideal Sort" -^ Directions * ' ^ \ 

Now we are going tp clear the bffard and start all over again. 
This" time I would like for you to place the cards on the /squares-' that 
best describe how ypu would like Id'be. Do you have any questions? 
' When the student completes a sort ypu must -.record "the placement 

of each statement in relation to the square it was plabfed in. Since 

' ' ^ ' r ' 

each column for the squares haVe been numbered you giy^ each statement 

\ ■ ) . 

. that numerical^'value. In this case statements placed in the squares 

over "very mil^fi like me" Would receive^ the numerical value of "2"; 

/ * / ' . 

those over "undecided" would receive- the numerical value of "5"j etc. 

Records must be kept on the "real' sprt" and on^the "i^eal sort." 
When both have been recprded, you then find the difference between the 
two scores for each statement. This could be a positive number or a 
negative nurrtber. Once the difference is found you sqiUare i^ or multiply 
it by itself to ,get D?. ' > * 

In terms of priority you can chose those behavioral statements 
which show the largest ^D/^ to work on in terms of a behavior modification 
•program. , ^ 

You can get an over-all view of how well the. student sees himself by 
<using the following formula: 

6 (Ed2) " 



r « I - n (n2.l) 

This formula is actually a correlation of how close the studerit 
ranked himself on the real sort as compared to the ideal, sort. If you , 
get a positive- number above .65, the correlation is very high. If you 
get a positive number below .65 or a negative numbet, the correlation is 
poor. This indicates work will have to b^^done to modify the behaviors 
as indicated 453^ the D^'^. 



V. 



r stands- for correlation in the formula* Correlation is a- 
means of telling hOv7 closely thjngs are related, "r'* never gpes above 
+r*or below -1. • • ^ 

^ 1 - is a constant in. the formula. It: nevSr changes. 

6 - is a constant in the formula. You always multiply the sum of 
•fch^ D? by 6. ; . ^ - _^ 

--ED^ - This 'is the sum of the iJ^'s. You- add' up all of the, D^'s and 
get a total. TJhis is ED^, 

n - is the total number of statements you usej' In this case the 
n ~ 16.^ 

• n2 - is the ti multiplied by itself. In this case n^ == 16^ or 256* 



Sample #1 



MOST LIKE ME 



VERY MUCH L]KE ME 



LIKE ME 



A UTILE LIFE 



UNDECIDED 



A LITTLE UNLIKE ME 



UNLIKE ME 



VERY MUCH UNLIKE ME 



MOST UNLIKE 



ME' 



o 

O 



Samp re #^2 



You must cut these squares out so they can be placed on the Q 

> ^ 

Sort Form. 



'Clothing is 
always neat 
and clean 


En j oys 
working 


Willing to 
cooperate 


Is always 
late 


;Not ver,y , 
. strong 


Catches^ oh 
to things 
fast 


A'iwLays com- 
^ pletes work 
on time 


Argues with 
supervisors 


Talks too 
much 


- Cannot 
stand being 
responsible 


Gets along 
well with 
others 


Finds things 
to do ,with- 
o^t being 
told 


Does poor * 

quality 

work 


Asks for 
help often 


Gets things 
done the 
right way 


Strong 
enough to do 
"most things 


' Asks for 
help when 
needed 


Gets ups^t 
when criti- 
cized 

/ 


Dislikes 
•being 
around 
people 


Can take 
a joke 


Minds own 
business 


Enjoys being 
responsible 


Does not 
follow 
directions 
well 


DislikeV . 
working 


Always 
follows 
the rules 

'h 



Sample ^i^3 



' Q. SORT RECORD FORM 



*S tud en t * s Name 








Sex Grade 














Phone 










, Real 
Sorti? 


Ideal 
Sort 


• 

D 


o 


!• Clothing^ is^ajways neat 
ana ,ciean* \ 


• 


^-i— = — 






2. Catches on to things* ^ 
ras t , 










o* C7<ets along well with 
others 










.4# Strong enough t^o do i 
most things 










5. Minds own business 




\ 


f 




j6» Enjoys working ' 










7. Always completes work 
on time , 










8./ Fi'ni^ds things to' dp 
wiunout oelng told 










' V# Asks- tor help when 
needed . 










10. Enjoys being 
responsible 










11. Willing to Cooperate ^ 










12, 'Argues' with supervisors^ 










13. Does poor quality work - 




* V 






14. Getfif. upset when 
critized 










15. Does not' follow 
difecti9hs well 
















• V. - 

* 



Sample y^^'(-corit#)* 



Real * Ideal i, ' . 

Sort Sort 0 P' 



. 16. Is always late 


/ 








17. Talks tojj much 


X J» 








18. ^Asks for help often 










19. Dislikes being around^ 
people 










20[ Dislikes yorking ' 






• 


- 


21. Not vety strong 










2^. CannQt stand being 
V , * responsible ^. 






< 


/ 


23. 'Gets things done the 
right way , 




c 




/ 


24. Can take a joke- - 










25.' 'Always follows the 
• rules 




( 







/ 



COMBINING li^FORMATION. AND PROCEDURES 
RELATED TO "RENDERING STUDENTS 'EMPLOYABLE 



Raymond Morley 
ConsuJ.tant, Secondary Programs 
Special N^Bds Section 
Iowa. Department of Pul^Iic ^Instruction 



• 



The purpose of this meeting as I understood it was to discuss 

.relevant information and procedures we can use in the public school 

to enhance our efforts in helping th^ mentally retarded become well 

oriented to the working world and to himself or themselves. ' . 

^Our Objectives in this ar^a are: . 
^ ' ' i , * " * ' 

\ - 

A. to render individuals .capable of work and. 
B:^^ to assist individuals in develbpigg a value .system which 
makes them want to, be^^prSouctive worl^ers. 
In relation to both of these- objectives^we have to concern our- 
selves w^th^^the infoimation and procedures we can use to accomplish 
the objedtives. 

The infprmation we ji^ed to be concerned with relates to the 



iaterests^ abilities and behavior of individuals which deem them 
successful or unsuccessful. .workers. The procedures we have^ to be con- 
cerned wi th are those that help us tflnd> out the information and aid in 
^ the use of that information , - ^ \ 

I think one ground rule should be kept in mind at all times when 
* ♦ 

dealing with students we have labeled "mentally retarded.'* For the 
moat part, authorities agree that mental retardation is a Social 
phenomena. A child with'an IQ of 95 may be. more handicapped ia a 

X 

highly compl/€5c city than one with an IQ of 65 in^ a back-country settle* 
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'fnent (Ro,binson & Robinson, 1965).. Epidemioiogica^l data from one community 
^ r . 

may not hecessa,rily be applicable to- another, even if they have many 

^ ; ^ 

similar characteristics (Wolfensburger, 1967). Likewise, in interpretipg 

dat^a that^'are related to Vork^ adjustment there is no universal formula. 

Certain pieces can be different. 'This means that each individual who embarks 

^ ... 
upon coordination of a work aa:sessment^pfogram ' 'must become very familiar 

with all aspects of behavior which have influence oa work"' and "rea-lize' 

how to use data in order to sift out information and make proper decisions ." 

COMBINING INFORMATION AND PROCEDURES - A MODIFIED REVIEW 
OF^-THE BECKER,, BROLIN, CHAFFIN, KREHBEIL AND' LA WRY PAPEKS^*^ ' 

studies re'porting on the relationship, between intelligence and 
employment success haye shown varied results. Sbme ihvfestigati^ons, Abfe-1,, 
1940; Bailer, 1936; Collman 6c Newlyn, 1956; " Jackson & Butler, 196^3; and ^ 
Phelpff,^-1556, found intelligence to be significantly related to successful 
employment while others, Baer, 19'61; .Bobrof f , 1*956; Cowman & Goldman, 195.9;' 
Hartzler, 1951; Kolstoe, 1^61; Madison, 1964; Voelker, . 1963; and Shifter, 
1957^ found JQ to be a non-significant factor. Since we must concern 
ourselves with IQ, we should not misinterpret these studies. Few of theSe 
investigators have concerned 'themselves with IQ as.it relates to complex 
tasks within jobs. We should gleam *from practical experience that 10 can 
interfere with employabilitv if job selection is not carefdily done and \ 
ba'sed on the, complexity of tasks involved. If we are to gleam anything 

" - • ■ . 

* All underlined sentences are those of the autho'r'.of this sunraiary; 
Sentences tha.t~arQ not underlined are those of the indicated authors^ 
of the original papers delivered during the conference. 
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from the studies Chaff in indicated^ it should merely be that, "perhaps " 



the opportunity for placement would be grjeateif as IQ increases. Even 
this conclusion^ however, should be /looked upon skeptically^ Since 
"most jobs have not been analyzed by IQ level, "^an IQ' of 50 to 80 could 
indicate a'^ maximum of learning potential for performing in thousands ^ 
of occupations. This must be explored,. It can be done by coordinatotg> r 

It can be completed by utilizing job analysis techniques . ^ 

, y' ' : ■ ^ ' * 

Studies on chronological age as it relates to employability have 
been equivocal. Kolstoe, 1961, found that the mean age of emplpyed 
clients was slightly less than the mean age of uh9mpl9yed- clients 
whereas others, Derro, 1965; Hartzier, 1951, have found that older, „ 
clients^were more employable. Neff, 1959, and Shafter, 1957-,^ found no 
significant relationship between age and employability. The age groups 
of these studies have varied. There seems to be an indication that age 
could be a detriment to employability in younger age groups. This only 
means 'that younger groups tend to charfge jobs more frequently than 
older workers. Job change, therefore, can be ah "expected" phenomena 
during the initial steps in finding the most desired and beneficial joby 
Coordinators should concern themselves with Bt but not become disturbed 
because of it. Work sampling, as discussed in this workshop, can be 
used to allow students to explore themselves far before Ihey enter the 
* real* work world. This may reduce chronic job bouncing it^ young groups . 
Some investigators of school achievement as it relates to employ- 
abil^^, Cowman & Goldman,\ 1959; Denb, 1965; Greeny 1945; Madison, 1946; 

and Shafter, 1957, have fo.un'd no significant relationship. Others, 

* V ♦ * - 

Voelker, 1963; Kolstoe, 1961; Brickson, 1966, haVe found certain factors 
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of achievement to be related to employability such as math and reading. ^ 

Edgerton^ 1967, found that the mgntally retarded learn skills somewhere 

other than in school or are helped with difficult tasks related to academics 

by people in the community; *not teachers^ This is part of the reason why 

the mentally retarded can be successful in community social ization, as well 
/ ' 5""^ ' ' — 

^ as work» In summary, evidence seems to indicate that achievement is necessary ! 
However, achievement is important only as it relates to. specific, situations^ 

This means that not all students need to be proficient in math or reading; 

♦ - 

beyond the fourth grade level, some cannot be> Academics should be only one 
area of learning that we intend to upgrade . 

The influence of the family has been found to be significantly related 
to' employment, Jackson & Butler, 1963; Voelker, 1963; Neff, 1959; and 
Madison, 1964» One factor that is most important ist that support is given 
to the individual to work and to continue working<> It appears that the job 
of teachers and coordinators is "to encourage the importance of family 
support, as well, as support s*cudents / 

Strong support is in evidencSe for personality as being related to 
employment success, Efronner, 1933; Gunzburg, 1958; Hay, 1942; Whitcomb, 1945;. 

Shafter, 1957; Abel, 1940; Dejib, 1965; Thomas, 1965. Specific personality 

/ 

characeristics mentioned are: / 

(a) emotional stability ' (f) self respect 

(b) gregariousness * (g) motivation 

(c^) oT^edience , (h) a^ttitudes ^\ 

(d) truthfulness (i) social judgment 

(e) ambition 

RfeseaxchrTupports that a subjective interpretation of personality 

can be a good predictor of^ employability, Deno^, 1965; Voelker, 1963; 
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Warren,. 1961. Subjective interpretation^ howeve^, is poor when an * 
instructional program needs to be translated to aid students Th work 
adjustment. Chaf fin's ideas on the Q-Sort can be experimented with by ^ 
coordinators to try to, derive an objective Vay of directing behavior . 

There is no doubt we need something like this. CHaf fin's work could 

' - ~ ~ / ' - 

be a starting point for the coordinator . . ,^ - 

Aptitude^has not been strongly supported as an aspect related to 
thfe employability of the mentally retarded, Ghiselli & Brown, 1951» 
Three factors are related- to this; (a) the tests that have' been ^ 
constructed are not entirely applicable ;&ith this p^opulation (b) they 
are not performance oriented and (c) they dp not matcff'the patterns of 
motion and skills that characterize industrial jobs. 

It is readily apparent that aptitude tests do not measure the types 
of abilities, required in training for specific j<3bs. The empl^asis iis . 
on predicting a trainee * s potential, qp a wide variety of jobs by ^ 
teaming his ability on a smaller number of aptitudes supp9sedly required 
for the jobs. If aptitude data is going to be used> it shou ld be used 
carefully It should not be used as IQ has been^used. In other words ,' 
it should -'not be the sole criterion you use in placing, students and 
directing them toward a career goal. Brolin's suggestion/^iT'tlils area 
follows this line o£ thinking. *He proposes using it as one bit of 
Information in the midst of- many . \ 

Drewes, 196 It conducted a study which supports that performance \ 
ability and dexterity had the highest predictive validity of job 
success. This emphasis was on simulation activities- related to tiRe 
. pb as compared to standardized' instruments on^dexterity and a totally 



mismatched test> Simulated activity^was the best predictor. It was con* * 
eluded that instead of concentrating on macro-units of overall performance 
it is- profitable to divide the job into miaro-units and develop a means of 
predicting performance oh these micrOr-units, In our case^ micro-units can 
be work samples, .Work samples vill give us a means of activity in. the 
classroom which relates directly to the work wbrid. The initial means of 
setting up wogrk samples is job analysis » * 

Generally- speaking, we can say that interest is closely correlated 
wi^h job performance. Tests to determine the interests of the mentally 
retarded have met with mixed success-^-perhaps equivocal. Even though 
instruments have been structured to tap the unskilled: and semi-skilled 
job r^nge, Glark, 1955; Long, 1952, they have not proven to be totally 
^ successful' with the EMR, ^ ' 

Long, 1952, ha^ pointed out that the Kuder performance record ^and 
the strong vocational interest inventory focus in on specific jobs ahd 

- \ * ■ • V 

occupational areas that the lower, abili ty job applicajit is not Jfamiliar 
with. The results are characteristically invalid. Picture tests such ^ 
as the vocational appreciation tes,t, Amons, Batler & Herzig, 1949,, the 
picture interest inventory, Weingarten, ^ 1958, and the.Geist picture 
interest inventory, Geist, 196.4, have circumvented reading requirements 
but ^at th(2 s^me time they also, have included areas of employment which 
the educable mentally retarded is not familiar with because of their 
technical level, Becker, 1971, 

Some researchers have developed picto^rial tests whose occupational 
range is most realistic for educable mentally retarded, The5e -arej_ ^ 
the picture^ inventory of semi-skilled jobs, Urich 1960; the vocational 
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picture interest^inventory, Becker, 1967; and the vocational picture 

interest and sophistication assessment, Parnicky, Kahn & Burdett, 1968. 

'< 

In review of the, literaturetVe can be assured that interest is 

*■ " * " • • , - 

a critical variable in work success^ Abel> 1940; Cohen> 1960; Hartzler , 
1951; Michol" Smith t 1950; Super > 1962; Parnicky^ 1965, In many in - 
stances it becomes the over^^riding factor irregardless of skill , 
ability and social grace or in'teracti^. It must not be neglected when 
we'.become engrossed in the problems we encounter through coordinating 
work placement. As you probably already know, interest determination is 
one of the most complex areas to pinpoint. To some extent, then^ . it 
should be objectified through tests to help protect you against misr 
interpretations and consequently, false guidance which can cause you a 
great deal of problems , „ ^ 

- Neff , 1968, has stated that perhaps "the site of the vocational 
evaluatdr ought to be in the work place itself," The actual job tryout 
is one of- the best methods of making any real predictions about the 
student.^ s vocational potential. But, if the coordinator has done his 
job the studerit should be ready for the experience and it should be 
most appropriate. It could be helpful if the evaluation up to that ' 
point was sufficient- to help the student. adjust most readiTly , 



OVERALL CONCLUSIONS' AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Iff All variables such as intelligence, age, achievement, family 
relations, personality,' and- aptitude and motoric functions have a 
bearing on the 'employment of the retarded^ 

2. The most, significant variables are factors of personality 



1^2 



I 

I 



family i:elations> motoric functions and interest directly related 
to performance. on the job ^ 

* 

3. Ability to do the job and get along with co-workers seem to be 

the two overall riding principles important ^or specific jobs , 

It seems reasonable that classroom teachers should use the methods 

of assessment which deal with the^ost relevant abilities related to 

employability of the mentally retarded* In -review of the information 

just discussed, I conclude the following ; 

1, Personality factors and family rela'tions are valid when sub ** 

. , . ' * ^ 

jectively determined* Information in this area> however, should be 

objectified somewhat so appropriate curricular procedures could be 
flexibly, adopted. In terms of the present movement in education behavior 
modification could be used to change factors that are undesirable and 
related to employment success . 

One method of objectifying personality variables &r family relation- 
ship variables has been proposed by Jerry Chaff in. Chairman of the Special 
' Education Department at the University of Kansas, in Lawrence, He has 

proposed using a Q-Sort technique to identify the most pertinent behaviors 

#< - . 

we should be trying to modify. Under this system we could concern our - 

'* ' ^ " ' ' ^ * ' / ' \ ' i 

selves with modifying behaviors related to employmentv f at before a person 

/•■■ ■ ■ . ' 

is employed in addition to working on them in the employment situation , 
^ ' Hopefully, by use of a modification of Chaff in* s Q'-'^rt, we 'can 

identify personality variables which interfere with employment. As a 
teacher you> can'list these and check each student yourself. In addition 
yog can have^each student check himself on these. As a result of your 
findings you can begin modifying inappropriate behavior , *Sp 
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t 

I have prepared a complete packet. for vou» The packet includes a 
mojdif ication of Chaffin's initial work in this area» Complete direc -* 
tions for. use are included, . (See'phart three - Chaffln ) 

2 . Motoric functions' or* performance skills- ar^ most directl/ 
related to wdrk performance,-^ Vocational assessment of work abilities 
through work samples allows us to concentrate on performance criteria , 
I think that by using performance^ techniques you can begin to identify ' 
an exceptional "Child you have neglected to identify for a long time , 
A child in this sense Would be 'identified. as exceptional only with 
respect to'his abilities and skills as they relate to employment - an 
objective that can be reached by everyone we encounter in EMR classes 
as Well as in regular classes ,. ^ ' " 

Work samples based upon job analysis have proven to be the best . 
predictive measures of job succes^^^-r^Hten^sed alone. Work samples that 

are useful for assessment, however> mu^t be based upon job analysis , 

« 

Job analysis allows the structuring of a work sample based upon actual 
work requirements. The analysis reveals' skills to be mastered and 
""Rhowleages 'WKiich .are~rel-ated -td carrying out ,performance_skills^_^_ 



Work samples. are real job taslcs and are based on job production 

standards for measuring skills and. potential, A work sample may be an 

actual job administered and observed under standard conditions. It 

may be a mock-up of a component of a job,. It may be a task made up by 

the teacher fo resemble an actual job,.* Some examples of work samples 

could be the following ; 

Laundry - pressing Factory work - assembly 

cleaning packaging 

Hotel - maid ^ Food service - cooking 

' serving 
' Painting - scraping " , * . • , . 

painting ' ' Garment trades - sewing * 
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The use of work samples as an evaluative tool in the classroom hotd,^ 

• * r 

certain advantages over other techniques: (a> they are more like' work 
* ^ * « 

and hold student interest (b) the student can see how they are doing in 
actual work iristead of being told (c) the student i§ allowed to discover 
reejuirements,* .tools, etc., related to work, (d) teachers can observe 
^behavior involved in work^ and (e) they can be changed continuously to 
meet the needs of students with varied interests . 

The evaluation results of a work sample should not vary greatly. 
Industrial standards can be defined by using job analysis. The standards 
should be the criteria Used for evaluation. In every case, the teacher 
should define what kind of information can be expected from the work sample 
then carefully observe the student and record observations as behavior ^ : 
occurs. 

One realistic way to set up work samples is to progress from simpie'^^^ 
to , complex^' tasks. This would mean that all tasks connecjped with a job 
would be outlined. There may be 50 to 500 tasks depending^ upon how 
specific one wants to be. Since all tasks do not have to be represented 
in a work. sa mple you could choose only those tasks that are most prominent 



or the most frequently performed by the worker . 

A practical format .to use in evaluating a student thr ough job samples 
is outlined on the next page. 
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WORK SAMPLE EVALUATION 



STUDENT - John Doe 


AGE 17 GRADE 12 


WORK SAMPLE Mail Sort 


DATE\ I2-lr7i 


T 

STANDARD PERFORMANCE RACING 8 


letters per minute - 480 letters per hour - 


5 hours 1 


STUDENT RATING^ 12 letters 


per minute for 39 minutes - 178 letters 


per hour - 4i hours 


* 


NOTES ON BEHAVIOR DURING WORK 


(a) coordination poor drops letters a lot- 


\ 

slows speed (ti) looked around a 


great deal - distracted by noises and 


people (c) moved slowly toward 


boxes for sorting - checked back to find 


proper area by code 




• 


/ 
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Along with your own -interpretation of a student's performance 
you should be letting the student interpret his success or lack of 
success . This can be done by using the following format s 



JOB SAMPLE REPORT 
DATB.£ • ' NAME 



WHAT I DID 



/ 

TIME ,1 SPENT ON THE JOB 



PART OF the; job THAT WAS HARD FOR ME 



PART OF THE JQB THAT WAS EASY FOR ME 



HOW I WOULD DO IT DIFFERENTLY THE NEXT TIME 



This format will lead students into paying attention to what they 

are doing > Things that are causing them difficulty will hopefully 

be recognized by the student ^'— Likewise, they can interpret their own 
strengths' in relation to wcfrk. » *\ 
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I have discussed information you must be aware of» I have also 
discussed procedures of assessment of most use for the classroom 
teachers: interest^ job sampling, and oT),1ectifyiBg behavior» Neither , 
of these aspects are worth a thing unless you have a system or plan of 
how you can ifse eachg This is perhaps the catch that confuses us' all * 

A comprehensive aid in trying tfo organize yourself in dealing 
with students would be the Minnesota Theory of Work Adjustment . suggested 
by Dr* Brolin* 'A student^s work personality' (abilities and needs) is 
taken, into^ account along .with work environment (abili t y requirement and 
reinforcer systems ) > v - * * - 

. Your use of the information you collect should .be gui'ded by your 
objectives* They are ; 

(a) to render individuals;capable of work, render meaning "td 
cause to be or. become' * " - . ' * ' 

(b) to assist individuals .in developing a value system which makes 
the m want to be productive workers * tf 

Both, of these objectives actually depict you as a person who should 

assist students in making the most appropriate choice in terms pursuing 

employment* You are not responsible for making the final decision , 

' ' ' 

you can't, be* You are not responsible for ti^^aining individuals in one 

/' ' * ' 

area* The putpose- of your activity is to "help" kids become aware of ^ 

themselves and opportunities available to them In the world. of work * 

This means you help them, acquire enough knowledge to develop a well 

/ 

rounded self concept * . , ' , 

If you are going to do anything.at all with the information you 
collect, it should only be in the area of guidance* The more information 
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you get on students that is related to employment the more information 

/ 

you have to help you relate to the student about why he may fail or 



succeed. Therefore^ your responsibxTity^is helping a kid acquire 
^^^^^^^^^~^^» . "- • ^^^^^^^^^^ ' ' - ... 

/' , ' ' , . > ■ ■ 

knowledge to develop a self concept, Yoii have to^ share information with 
the kid, net horde it and wonder whether you* 11, use it . 

In accordance with our objectives, w^ need to communicate 'to the 
student information that helps him develop the idea that he is generally 
employable; "that he has skills or strengths,"^ The sec^ond aspect that 

has to be communicated is: "what areas of employment be can be success - 

- • . . \ ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

ful within," ..This would best b^ approached by combining skill assessment 
under testing and work sampling/ The work sampling aspect lets the kid 
explore his skills , ' ^ \ ^ , 

Combining information could be completed on a form such as the one 
on the following page. All data would be included , - - 
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WORK SAMPLE EVALUATION 



STUDEtTT • John Doe , AGE 17 GRADE 12 



WORK SAMPLE Mail Sort. ^ DAT E 12-1-71 

STANDARD PERFORMANCE RATIN G 8 letters per minute - 480 letters 'per hour 
5 hours , ^ . .-^ . 

''STUDENT RATIN G 12 letters per minute for 39 minutes - 178 letters per 
-hour - 4 hours *■ . \ 

. . . , , - _ 

NOTES ON BEHAVIOR DURING WOR K (a) coordination poor drops, letters a 



lot - slows speed (b) looked around a great deal - dirtracted by other 
noises and people (c) moved slowly toward boxes for sorting - checked 

back to fincj proper area by code« 

„ V ' 

9 

'VI / 

/ • • " - 

t 

ACADEMIC RATINGS: 

math - 2.1- Problem areas - mental. computation 
reading -*'3.4 - problem areas - listening 

language - 3,4 - problem. areas ^ complete thought sequence*^ / 
PERSONALITY ' - BEHAV IOR TO MODIFY 
talks too much 

does not follow directions well 
does not ask for help when needed 

INTEREST ^ PERSONALLY EXf^RESSED ' " ' ' 

Mailman 

INTEREST TESTS , ' 

Clerk - Janitor Truck Driyer 
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You c , "iia cement of students on lobs was meant to be an exploratory 
effoft» riot training for a Irfe occupation. At best> with assessment: ^ 



you can make .better educated guesses in liirec ting ''students into. areas 
where- thfiV have vocational strength,. Likewise, you- can 'make more ^ * 
educated guesses in directing- students intoJfurther training, . The best 
method you can go by in making decis^oj;is iSy/to iise all th^^nformatlpn 
directly applicable to. employment. The only r.eliability you can have 



is to 



practice hard the principles discussed. Hopefully, the more 



experience you havfe> the moire mature you ^11 become in using assessment ; 
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S{^ecial''/§tudy Institute: 
"VOCATIONAL EyALUATION AND CURRICULUM MODIFICATION" 

■/ J ■ ' ' ' ■ 

/FebruaiTy a, 2, and 3, /1972 
iamada /Inn/ Des Moines/ Iowa 



I ^1 A G E R-D A/ 



/ / 



TUESDAY, February f , 1972/ / 
Place: Ramada IniT, Des Moiiies 



9:30 



/ I! 



Welcome/ - DreX.el D. Larige, Associate Superintendent, 
Pupil Personnel Services Branch, Ipwa .Department -of- 
/ Public^ Instruction,; 

/ - / 

^ Keynote - Dr. Donn /^roliri - Stout State University - 
^ Njeed'for vocatio;5/ally-oriented assessment: its 



yalue, ' accuracy^'^arid contingencies' of use with 



/ 



/Ediicable MentaLly Retarded populations, 
. /' . // ' ' ' 

^dult Needs of ^he Educable' Mentally Retarded 
^ /Ray Morley, ^pecial Needs,- D.P.I. - Overview of the 




1:.00 



; , adult with emphasis on aspects applicable to vocational 
/ / / preparatioij^ 

f\ Job Analysi/i^ - George Lawry, Car^r Education, D.P.I. 

^ Analyzing jobs -by mearts bJE an* established format. 
.♦"Matchinfif job to student.. Categorizing job^^^alysis 
into clusters. 

Liinch 

Job Analysis 

Small group^on-sight visit to job areas to analyze 
, requirements of job, 

. / \ I . • _ _ 

Joj5 Matching 

comparison of job ^analysis to stpdent profiles. 

atching Simulation 

Sqiall group matching student profiles with job 
aiialyses. \ ' , 



4:'45 - 7:30 / Adjourn 

7:30 - 9:00 , Critique Session . ^* . 

Groups present apd defend decisions made in afternoon 
^ V session. 



J- 
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9:00 



12:00 - 1:30 



1:30 



Work Sampling - Dennis Krehbeil, CEG Area XI Community 
College - Development, evaluation, -reporting and 
utilization of the work sample. 

Observation, of Work Sample Technique in Pr^cJtice. 

Exploration of Work Sample Evaluation Report - 

Small/large group Examination and. interpretation of 
reports. *^ 

Lunch ' 

Using Work Samples ^in a Laboratory Setting - 

Arnold Erickson, Vennedy High~ School, Cedar Rapida - 
Development and use of work samples in large urban 
' high school programs. . ^ 

« , f' 

Developing an Individual. Work ''Sample - Gene Jahncke, 
Ced^r Rapids Community Schools - Techniques and 
considerations in the development *of work samples. 

Utilizing the Work Sample Technique and Information - 
Don Oxenford,^ Jairit County School System, Cedfeir 
Rapids - Utilization of work sampling data in 
classroom curriculum modification and job placement. 



0 ^ 7:30 



Adjourn 

Place: Ramada Inn, Des Moines 
9:30 



1 



7:30 



Determining and Directing* the Vocational Interests of 
the EMR - Ralph Becker, Columbus' State »School, 
Columbus, Ohio - Assessment and orientation techniques^ 
used in developing vocational' interests of the EMR. 



THURSDAY, February 3, 1972 . 
Place: Ramada Inn, Des Maines 



9:00 



I Work Adjustment Dr. Jerry Chaffin, Kansas University 

' Data collection, interpretation, critical areas,, and 

curriculum modification relatinjg to work adjustment. 

Interpreting case studies - Small^roup discussion, 
relating to curriculum modification.- 



Group presentation of findings. 



^ erJc 
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"T2:0.0 - 1:00 _. Luncheon ; ; 

1:00 - 2:00 ' Summation, Dbnn Broli'n,~^tout State University - 

Using, vocational evaluation to propose curricular^ 
- change • _ 

/ 

Observations - Jerry Caster,' Special Education, D.E.I, 

Orientation 'to Post- Ins titute Activities - Pete Malmberg, 
Special Education, D/P.II 
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INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS 



Kat^hy Allen 

1800 Wdtrous Building 9 
Apt.,C/ 

Des/'Moines, IoWav50315 



-Bill Bauer 
•106 McCarren Drive 
Manchester, Iowa 52057 



Berniece Bergstroia 
303- Park Avenue 
'Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 



James N, Berkey 
1518 N. 4th Street 
Clinton, lo^a 52732 



Frances Burritt 
#18 Greenbiriar * 
Council Bluff s,\Iowa 51501 



Merrill B. Blitts 
401 6th Street, SW 
Altoona, Iowa 50009 



Doloris Campbell 
R.R. #2 

Bloomfield, Iowa 52537 , 



Ru the Ilk Campbell 
800 North. Third - 
Burlington, Iowa \526Cfl 



Bill M. Clark. 

ni8 i25th Street 

W^st Des Moines, Iowa 50265 



Carr9ir J, Cousins " 
205^ Sheridan 
Ottumwa,. Iowa 52501 



Thomas Driscoll 
1201 4th Street 
DeWitt, Iowa 52742 



Larry A, Esk 
113 Southfield Drive 
' Webster City, Iowa 50595 



June A. Fahlenkamp . 
2611 Hawthorne Drive 
Bettendorf, Iowa 52722 



Sheryl Forbes, 
RoR. #1 
, Thor, Iowa 50591 

' Charles R, Frederick 
409 South Summit 
Iowa City,. Iowa 52240 



Ricl^ard Garrels 

R.R. #1 . * ■ 

Mt. Pleasant,* Iowa 52461. 



Ddffeld J. Habermah 
1213 WedgqwootT Drive 
Council '-Bluffs, Iowa 51501 



Gfetchen Anne Holsjten 
101 N. Broadway Avenue 
New Hampton, Iowa ^ 50659 



Russell E. Jbnes 
707 E. Brismer 
Waverly, Iowa 50677 



Arlene Keisef 
502 N. Orchard 
Brooklyn, Iowa 52211 
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"RTcKaxa D#"^Kocli 

^-25^-^3- : 

Spencer, Iowa 51301 



■ Regina Lehman 
' 522 N; 34d Street ^ 

Marsha lltowh,^ Iowa 50158 



Marvin C, Lewis ' 

1011 Cooper Drive 

Fort Dodge, Iowa ..50501 



Norine Lindfield. 
2720 W. 8th 
Waterloo, Iowa 50702 



Richard A, ^^Lussie - 

802 E. County Line .Road 

Des Moines,; Iowa 50315 



Ferlon P, Mayo 
2906 Bonnie Drive 
Muscatine,. Iowa 52761 



Maurine Mich 
107 Crestview Drive 
^ Marsha 11 town, Iowa" 50158 



Patrick Mooney 
517 Otsego 

Storm Lake, Iowa 50588 



Doris H, Meulier 
.318 E/ Lcrc:u"S^r Street 
Davepporfe, Iowa 52803 



Ida W. Myers 
R.R.' 

Rutledge, Misspuri 63563 



Edward O'Leary 

^11 E. 5rd Street, S. 

Newton, Iowa 5*0208 



'RichSFd' T. Owenr "'"'"^ T 
Area XIV\ 

Southwestern Community College 
1017 N. Spruce 
Creston, Iowa 50801 



Darrell E. Peterson 

4101 E. Gordon Drive, #125 

^ioux City, Iowa 51106 



Mary Beth Peters 

1940 NW 82nd 

Des Moines, Iowa 50322 



Charles Prescott . 
1005 N, Elm • 
Cres'ton, iowa 50801 



Joanee Quissell 
Box 323 

Grand Junction, Iowa 5.0107 



Harley E, Schmadeke 
RFD 1 

Dakota* City, 'Nebraska 68731 



Bonnie Schinalle 
Box 402 

Fayette, Iowa 52i42 



Kenneth W, Seiling 
732 18th Street, #201 
Des Moines, Iowa 50314 



Loretta Sieman 

1647 Beaver Avenfie 

Des Moines, Iowa 50310 



James L. Smith 

3614 Nebraska 

Sioux City, Iowa 51104 
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^^""407 p^W^hd^ AvenuT^- 

Eocahontas^ Iowa '50574 



Mark Steinberg * 
25 Star lite Park 
Marsha 11 town, Iowa 50158 



Getaldine Stockton 
Box 85 

Unionville, Iowa 5 259 A* 



Jack Sullivan 
311 W. Kirkwood 
Fairfield, Iowa 52556 

\ 

Donald D. Thomas 
13^4 W'. Central. Park 
Davenport, Iowa 52804 



Naomr Thompson 
' 1126 N. Elni 
Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 



Miss Paula Voss 
Plum Street 

Fredericksburg, Iowa 50630 
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APPENDIX C 
BEHAVJORALTcONTRACt 



Name [ ._ ■, ^ 

Address - - . ^_ - - . 

fffl Zip Code 

4 • " ■ • 

J.- 

" * ^ - * . 

•V / Please complete one contract for yourself and one for me. Please 
submit a contract regardless, of whether you choose to participate or not. 



Peter A, Malmberg 



Please check the appropriate'jltems. 



I do not wish to contract to accomplish any Post- Institute 
a'ctivities. ^ 



By May 30, 1972, I will have completed and reported Con forms 
provided) the following activities: 

1. Analyze five (5) jobs that are, or may be, performed by EMR • 
students in my area, 

2. Conduct five (5) work adjustment ^atingjs on EMR students. 

3. Correlate information obtained in #1 and #2 and propose 
specific curriculum modifications and recommendations relating, 
to classroom instructioni, , ~" — ~ 

By May "30, 1972, I will utilize, or supervise bhe use of, one 
work sample with handicapped or disadvantaged students and 
provide a descriptive report, ^ ' 

By May 30, 1972, I will utilize on6 (^1) suggested technijque in 
determining and/or -directing vocational interest and submit a 
descriptive report. 

By May 30, 1972, X will work with ^omeone who will conduct one 
or more of the above Activities and submit a descriptive report. 



Send information regarding accomplislunent 
of objectives by May 30, 1972 to: 



Signature of Individual Contracting 



Peter A. Malmberg > ' , - 

Division of Special Education 

Department of Public Instruction ' : 

Grimes Building 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 . Signature of Contract Manager 
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APPENDIX D 



-REPORT OF JOB ANALYSIS -AND-WORK -ADJUSTMENT RATING AeTIVITIES 

for 

Special Study Institute: 
VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM' MODIFICATION ' ' 



Name of Participant: , . . ■ . . .. \ 



Briefly describe the general and specific implications of the five (5> 
job analyses, . . . • 



K- - 



Briefly describ^ the general and specific implications of the five (5) 
work adjustment ratings, - 



r 



« 

t- * - « ... 

What "correlations might be dravm from the above information? 



What curriculum modifications in regard to classroom activities 
would be necessary to meet the needs of these students and/or 
younger students? 



How and with what 'degree of accomplishment might these recommendations 
jba ipplemehted? 
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